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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
GERMAN CITIES 


By DR. WOLFGANG MEJER 


Direr, in his various works dealing 

with Biblical subjects, has permit- 
ted himself the anachronism of letting 
the characters appear in the style of his 
time. Nor has he put them in land- 
scapes reminiscent of the Holy Land 
but drawn them in places familiar to 
him. To this day, the traveler in south- 
ern Germany, especially in Franconia, 
may find castles perched high on a hill, 
and towns with turrets and gabled 
roofs that look for all the world as if 
taken from Direr’s works. 

But then for more than 2000 years 
municipalities have existed in Ger- 
many; even thousands of years before 
the Christian era there was a certain 
culture on the soil of present-day Ger- 
many. Proofs of this are the relics of 
the Stone Age found in many places; 
the most interesting are those from the 
Bodensee, a large collection of which 
is now preserved in the Rosengarten 
Museum in Constance. 


[: is a well-known fact that Albrecht 


A PORTION OF THE CiTy WALL IN NORDLINGEN. 
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Not till the Romans annexed all of 
southern and western Germany did 
cities grow on German soil. Traces of 
the huge rampart wall, the Limes, that 
surrounded and protected the Roman 
part of Germany can still be seen—a 
rare find 
for those 
who wish 
todelvein- 
to ancient 
times. 
In Saal- 
burg, near 
Bad Hom- 
burg,a cas- 
tellum—a 
camp of 
the Ro- 
man le- 
gions— 
has been 
complete- 
lyre- 
stored. 
Impor- 
tant cities 
suchas 
K-61 a., 
Mainz, 
Augs- 
burg, 
Speyer, 
Aachen, 
Regens- 
burg, and 
Trier had 
their be- 
ginning in 
such mili- 
tary bases, 
although 
native settlements often date back to 
long before the Roman era. 

Of all these Trier is the most impor- 
tant, since no place north of the Alps 
has produced so many and such well- 
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preserved ruins of Roman buildings. 
Here one can still see the remains of 
Roman villas, extensive temple-sites, 
baths with hot water systems, an am- 
phitheater, and an emperor’s palace. 
Trier is the oldest city in Germany; 
founded 
bythe 
Emperor 
Augustus, 
it was al- 
readya 
rich city 
with from 
50,000 to 
60,000 in- 
habitants 
in 1 A. D. 

Unfor- 
tunately, 
the cul- 
tureof 
these Ro- 
man-Ger- 
man cities 
decayed 
duringthe 
years of 
the migra- 
tion of the 
peoples of 
Europe to 
the south 
and west, 
which 
brought 
about the 
fall of the 
Roman 
Empire, 
and dur- 
ing the 
transition from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. Only after many cen- 
turies did countless mighty cities thrive 
again in Germany. ‘The time of the 
Renaissance, that re-birth of classic art, 
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THE ROEDERTOR, WITH THE MARKUSTURM IN ROTHENBURG-OB-DER-TAUBER. 
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THE St. GEORGSKIRCHE ON THE MARKETPLACE OF NORD- 
LINGEN. ‘THIS XVTH CENTURY CHURCH IS LATE GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


the time of Diirer, of Peter Vischer, of 
Hans Sachs, gave a new impetus to the 
economic, artistic, and spiritual life of 
the German community. 
Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber is an ex- 
cellent example of a German city as 
Albrecht Diirer knew it. The entrance 
to the city is through the Aeusere Roed- 
ertor or outer Roeder gate, built in 
the city wall. The gateway, built much 
like a small castle, spans the cobbled 
street. By merely passing through 
this gate, one is transported back, as 
if by magic, to the XVIth century. 
One imagines he must be in a most real- 
istic and carefully executed stage set- 
ting of a mediaeval German city. But 
everything is real. ‘These houses have 
weathered centuries; under their rust- 
brown tiled roofs the people of Rothen- 


burg live today as did their ancestors 
in ages past. 

What is the secret of the picturesque- 
ness, of the romance of this German 
street? If one isobservant he will notice 
that practically all the houses turn 
their gabled fronts to the street— 
that the gables and roofs are very high 
and peaked. The city wall prevented 
the mediaeval city from spreading out; 
consequently, to gain space, houses 
had to be built high. The many peaked 
gables give the street a lively and in- 
teresting character, which is added to 
by the weathered beams of the timber- 
frame houses, a style of architecture 
common to most of the buildings in 
Rothenburg. Added to this, the over- 
hanging upper stories of the houses pre- 
vent monotony. The general effect 
is harmonious, for no house is conspicu- 
ous in. height or ornateness, a thing 
which reflects the spirit of the medi- 
aeval community. Wherever one looks, 
there is something of interest; it may 
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A TYPICAL STREET IN DINKELSBUHL WITH THE XVTH 
CENTURY ST. GEORGSKIRCHE IN THE BACKGROUND, 
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THE CITY HALL IN AUGSBURG, A RENAISSANCE BUILDING SHOWING ITALIAN INFLUENCE. 
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be a row of houses appearing even more 
quaint because the street is crooked; 
perhaps an imposing building, a church, 
catches the eye. The mediaeval street 
was never dull; its character was de- 
termined by the nature of the country- 
side, by the consideration of old prop- 
erty lines, and by the need for defense. 


Roedertor or Inner Roeder Gateway. 
Towering over it is the roof of the an- 
cient Markusturm; its walls are fitted 
with an embrasure; its roof is the home 
of a pair of storks, those symbols of the 
mediaeval German town. Originally 
this was the boundary line of old Roth- 
enburg ;only when the town commenced 


THE ARSENAL IN AUGSBURG. THE BRONZE GROUP OVER THE DOOR SHOWS THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL 
OVERCOMING SATAN. 


But the people of the Middle Ages 
combined art with necessity, and so 
gained that harmony of setting we so 
much admire today. 

In the heart of the city, a second 
gateway spans the street; its ancient 
clock with huge ornamented hands, its 
quaint turret with its weathervane, 
add to the picture. It is the Innere 


to grow was the outer wall built. The 
growth of an old city directly affected 
its means for defense. Because of this, 
it is possible to reconstruct its develop- 
ment from the remains of the city wall 
or the fortresses. 

Perhaps Nordlingen, a picturesque 
city of Franconia, offers the best ex- 
ample of this. Here the city wall, 
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THE STAIRCASE IN THE BISHOP’S PALACE IN WURZBURG. THE HUGE FRESCO OF TIEPOLO SHOWS 
MrT. OLYMPUS AND THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH. 
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startingat the heart of the city, circles 
round and round it repeatedly. It is 
possible to circle the entire town by 
walking along the wooden defense gal- 
leries on the walls, past eighteen forti- 
fied towers and five city gates. 
Rothenburg grew up around the 
Burg, or fortified castle, which was its 
first building. Unfortunately this was 
destroyed by earthquake in the XIVth 
century, and but little of it remains. 
It was in this castle that the Hohen- 
staufen, the illustrious family that 
gave Germany the fabled emperor, 
Friederich Barbarossa, held brilliant 
court. Indeed, it was from this castle 
that all Germany, that belonged to 
the Holy Roman Empire, was ruled. 
Naturally so important and brilliant 
a court needed countless officials as 
well as laborers. These settled around 
the castle, to benefit by its protection 
in case of attack. Since Rothenburg 
was situated on the highway leading 
from Augsburg to Wurzburg, and from 
Niiremberg to Frankfort, the settle- 
ment around the castle soon grew. 
Settlers were attracted to the town by 
the freedom and economic advantages 
it offered. Soon a rich and consider- 
able population gained Rothenburg 
a favored position in the economic life 
of southern Germany. Emperor Ru- 
dolf of Hapsburg recognized this when 
he made it a free imperial city in 1274. 
To this day, Rothenburg has re- 
tained this free character. It is most 
noticeable in the marketplace, that 
center of the town life of olden days. 
The City Hall is the outstanding build- 
ing; it is considered one of the finest 
of all the mediaeval ones of southern 
Germany, an enviable reputation. But 
the marketplace has many buildings 
that have played an important part in 
the lives of the citizens. To one side 
of it, as if to withdraw from its world- 
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liness, is the Jacobskirche, the leading 
church of Rothenburg, renowned for 
its carvings “by the master Riemen- 
schneider. But the situation of the 
church is nothing unusual; in olden 
days people were careful in planning 
their cities to have buildings situated 
in places that fitted their several pur- 
poses. 





O_p GOTHIC BRICK BUILDINGS IN LiiBECK BUILT WHEN 
THE HANSEATIC CITY WAS AT THE HEIGHT OF ITS GLORY. 


As no mediaeval marketplace would 
be complete without a fountain, Roth- 
enburg’s has the St. Georgsbrunnen. 
Mediaeval German streets were always 
made decorative with fountains; the 
people of those times valued water; it 
could not be had by the mere turning of 
a faucet. The decorative effect of a 
playing fountain inspired many a sculp- 
tor to a new masterpiece for this pur- 
pose. Yet even the St. Georgsbrunnen 
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with its statue of St. George the drag- 
on-slayer, would lose much in effec- 
tiveness if it did not have the back- 
ground of picturesquely quaint houses. 
The artist of the Middle Ages did not 
merely design a fountain; he visual- 
ized it in its setting. For this reason 
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and many other Sundays during the 
summer, when the ancient Shepherds’ 
Dance is performed in the marketplace. 
It is then that one gets an idea of the 
colorfulness of a mediaeval festival. On 
Whitmonday the past comes to life 
again. There is the clanging of armor 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF HERCULES IN AUGSBURG. 


one never finds them carelessly placed 
in the exact center of a square. 
Rothenburg has not grown since the 
middle of the XVIIth century—since 
the Thirty Years’ War. No discordant 
note—no later architecture or addi- 
tions—detracts from the mediaeval pic- 
ture. It is even more impressive when 
people in historic costume wander about 
these streets, as they do on Whitsunday 
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and spears. General Tilly and his war- 
riors, clad in armor and plumed hats, 
ride to watch the mayor empty the 
huge tankard—the draught that saved 
the city. This is the Meisterirunk, the 
play based on Rothenburg’s history, 
performed each year at this time. Yet 
all this is not necessary to make Roth- 
enburg impressive. Even the most cas- 
ual traveler, wandering alone along the 
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city wall in the twilight, and seeing the 
turrets, the churches, the quaint houses 
lying peacefully before him, cannot help 
but feel how like a legend come to life 
this town of Rothenburg is. 

Yet Rothenburg is not alone in these 
qualities. Southern Germany, espe- 


historic dress of its young musicians, 
the romance of the past is again 
brought to life. Then there are also 
ancient cities in the valley of the Main, 
such as Miltenberg and Wertheim, 
where every spot invites the dreamer 
to meditate or lures the artist to paint. 


A VIEW OF KARLSRUHE SHOWING THE BERNARDUSKIRCHE AND THE RADIATING STREETS. 


cially Franconia, offers many such gems 
of the middle ages. There is Dinkels- 
biihl with defiant towers, its moat still 
before its city wall, its houses those of 
the well-to-do citizen of mediaeval 
times. It is a fit setting for the histor- 
ical festival, the Kinderzeche. There is 
Nordlingen, too, with its weathered 
brown roofs, its homelike streets, its 
mighty St. Georgskirche, and the count- 
less fortified towers of its city walls. In 
its play, Anno 1634, in its mediaeval 
folk dances in the marketplace, in the 


All these towns seem to have been for- 
gotten by time—each offers escape 
from the machine age of today with all 
its hustle and bustle—escape to the 
poetic picturesqueness and slower tem- 
po of the Middle Ages. 

The transition to the Renaissance, 
which began in the XVIth century, 
can be easily traced in Germany. To do 
so one needs only go south a bit from 
Franconia to Augsburg in Swabia. In 
the Franconian cities, the very streets 
and buildings show the spirit of the 
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Middle Ages—spiritual conformity in 
the church, economic unity in the 
guilds, isolation from the rest of the 
world. In Swabian Augsburg there is 
the freedom of thought, the spirit of 
enterprise that takes in the entire 
world to its farthest known boundaries. 

Augsburg—the Maximillianstrasse on 
a summer’s day—trepresents the mod- 
ern times that have replaced the Middle 
Ages. Broad and splendid, it stretches 
between handsome stone mansions. 
Here there are domed turrets, reminis- 
cent of southern art—scrolls—massive 
stone pediments. The City Hall would 
fit architecturally into an Italian city, 
while next to it rises a slender bell- 
tower, a campanile. Here figures orna- 
ment the fountains whose names— 
Mercury, Hercules, Augustus—trecall 
the sunny south, ancient Rome, and 
that rebirth of the antique, the Ren- 
aissance. 

Augsburg’s proud past is closely in- 
terwoven with the Maximillianstrasse. 
The Roman legions of Drusus and Ti- 
berius came from the south in the time 
of Augustus. They made a camp on 
the banks of the Lech;here they estab- 
lished the fortress Augustus Vindeli- 
corum. ‘That is why the statue of the 
Roman ruler adorns the fountain at the 
City Hall. From this fortress the road 
from Italy to the north, the Via Alta, 
went through the Roman settlement. 
This street today is the Maximillian- 
strasse, that so clearly shows the Ro- 
man influence and that is the pride of 
Augsburg. In its very nature lay the 
fate of the city; because it was so 
traveled a highway, the Roman settle- 
ment grew quickly. As early as the 
days of Hadrian, Augsburg was raised 
to the status of capital of the province. 
Like many other German cities under 
Roman rule, it was devastated during 
the migrations in Europe. Yet the 
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street remained and with it the con- 
nection with the south. 

Ecclesiastical Rome became the heir 
of imperial Rome. Augsburg grew to 
the new glory as the episcopal see, 
as a center of the power of the church. 
A mute witness of this period is the 
cathedral, the older parts of which still 
show the heavy Romanesque archi- 
tecture. As the government gained in 
power, business and commerce thrived 
again. The people of Augsburg, with 
characteristic energy, freed themselves 
more and more from the power of the 
church. Once again the old Roman 
highway, the connection with the south, 
played a vital part inthe city’s growth. 
Therefore it is not surprising that the 
new era of finance, art, and science— 
the Renaissance—should find its way 
from Italy to Augsburg, and become 
stronger here than anywhere else in 
Germany. 

The gorgeous Fugger Palace, its front 
adorned with frescoes, stands on the 
Maximillianstrasse. The Fuggers and 
Welsers were two patrician families of 
Augsburg whose financial activities 
gained them not only a title but also 
reached out over the entire world. 
Foreign representatives of Augsburg 
were in Egypt—they were in America. 
Jacob Fugger, the Morgan of the Ren- 
aissance, financed the election of 
Emperor Karl V; the Kings of France, 
and Elizabeth, England’s queen, also 
needed his gold. These money barons 
of Augsburg, much like the Medici, 
sponsored a new culture. Art flourished 
in Augsburg; two illustrious names were 
left to posterity—those of Hans Hol- 
bein the elder and Elias Holl, the most 
inspired architect of the German Ren- 
aissance. His masterpiece, the City 
Hall, stands at the Augustusbrunnen. 
The gable, turned towards the street, 
is flanked on either side with domed 
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turrets whose style brings a bit of, the 
genial south German character into the 
classic severity of the building. Refine- 
ment and restraint in style characterize 


the exteri- 
or, while 
the interi- 
or is so or- 
nate and 
magnifi- 
cent that 
no other 
German 
palace of 
the period 
can com- 
pare with 
it. The 
Arsenal, 
the Guild 
Hall of the 
bakers 
and that of 
the butch- 
ers were 
also the 
work of 
Holl. Each 
was dif- 
ferent—in- 
dividual— 
each sym- 
bolized 
the world- 
wide im- 
portance 
of Augs- 
burg, the 
city of the 
German 


Renaissance. 

To go from Augsburg to Hildesheim 
in northern Germany is like listening 
to a folksong after hearing a symphony. 
As in Rothenburg, here, too, the tim- 
ber-framed houses with their weathered, 
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A CORNER IN MILTENBERG ON THE MAIN. 


Hildesheim has a most famous timber- 
frame house, the Knochenhauerhaus or 
Guild Hall of the butchers. 
position at the marketplace—its huge 


Its very 


size—are 
proof of 
the pow- 
er of the 
Guild in 
theme- 
diaeval 
communi- 
ty. Even 
when one 
is so far 
from it 
that one 
cannot see 
the intri- 
cate carv- 
ing on the 
beams, the 
eight- 
story 
building 
with its 
peaked, 
gabled 
roofis 
most im- 
pressive. 
The roof 
comes 
down over 
half the 
sides. 
Seen 
through 
the arch- 
way on the 


opposite side of the street, with the 


carved beams dominate the setting. 


varying heights of its stories, one over- 
hanging the other, the building needs 
but the gently playing fountain to give 
the true atmosphere of the peaceful 
brooding of the Middle Ages. 


There is much dispute regarding the 
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stepped type of architecture shown in 
this Guild Hall. It is easily explained. 
First there was the one-story house of 
the peasant. To make this style fit city 
needs, a second story was added; long 
wooden beams, reaching through both 
stories, served as pillars. To use wood 
for supporting beams was natural in 


“ 


A FORMER PALACE OF A BISHOP OF WURZBURG. 


thickly wooded Germany. This type 
of building had the disadvantages of 
not being especially firm and of per- 


mitting no height. These difficulties 
brought about the building of a frame- 
work of timber for each story, one cage- 
like frame being placed on top of the 
other. Thespace between the wood was 
filled with clay and in later times with 
bricks. This type permitted the super- 
posing of a greater number of stories. 


[62 ] 


The supporting beams of each story 
were extended beyond the walls of the 
story beneath it so as to distribute the 
weight better, to prevent a splitting 
of the beam-heads, and to gainacoun- 
terbalance to keep the floors from cav- 
ing in. Aside from these structural 
advantages, the houses could be made 
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IT IS BUILT OF SANDSTONE IN BAROQUE STYLE. 


more roomy without making the streets 
narrower, and each setback story and 
the street below were protected against 
rain. Then, too, the beam-heads lent 
themselves admirably to decoration— 
the mediaeval combination of art and 
utility. 

Aside from the simple beauty of the 
streets of Hildesheim, with their tim- 
bered buildings and the nobility and 
decorativeness of the municipal edi- 
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THe Gui_p HALL OF THE BUTCHERS IN HILDESHEIM. 
THERE IS A FINE CRAFT MUSEUM ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 












fices, it is the churches that are spe- 
cially noteworthy. The Cathedralis a 
splendid example of Romanesque art, 
renowned for its treasures, among which 
are its ancient bronze doors. There is 
also the Michaelskirche with a wooden 
ceiling, painted in the XIIIth century. 
These churches are evidence of the 
power the church had in Hildesheim 
as far back as the Middle Ages. Even 
before the Christian era, this city was 
the seat of a religious cult. Certainly 
its reputation for devoutness must have 
been renowned to have enabled Hildes- 
heim to grow into a city of economic 
and artistic importance. 

We have now followed the develop- 
ment of three distinct types of the me- 
diaeval German city: that which grew 
from the mediaeval community, set- 
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tled within the defense of the castle— 
the Renaissance town whose history 
goes back to the days of Rome—the 
community that throve through the 
might and power of the church. 

But there are countless other cities 
in Germany whose origin and growth 
came about in none of these ways. Of 
special interest are the trading-posts 
that date back to the time when the 
land in the north and east of Germany, 
once Slavic soil, was colonized. There 
is the seaport of Liibeck. Its character 
differs greatly from that of Rothenburg. 
Its streets are straighter; the type of 
architecture, even though it goes back 
to the Middle Ages, is less interesting. 
The outstanding brick buildings, in 
Gothic style, particularly the City 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST HOUSES IN DINKELSBUHL. 
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Hall, are solemn and stately in their 
grandeur. The city reflects the spirit 
of those merchants who as early as the 
XIIIth century—though Lubeck was 
then in existence but eighty years— 
developed it into a busy commercial 
center—a free, imperial city; the spirit 


merical as in the imperial cities, whether 
free or not, the City Hall was the archi- 
tectural and civic center. In cities 
founded by princes or bishops, the 
castle took this place. The Guild Halls, 
the patricians’ mansions were to the 
former what the official buildings and 


THE HERMITAGE. A PORTION OF THE PALACE IN BAYREUTH SHOWING THE COLONNADE. 


that created the Hanseatic League, 
that remarkable union of ancient Euro- 
pean cities for the protection and de- 
velopment of trade by land and sea, 
that was once the economic power of 
Europe. 

Quite in contrast to such a commer- 
cial city as Liibeck are cities founded 
by princes and bishops, which take on 
the character of capitals by being the 
seats of princely courts. In the com- 
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the nobles’ palaces were to the latter. 
Where the City Hall, the commercial 
buildings and the warehouses reflected 
an industrious and ambitious citizenry, 
the magnificent buildings and parks 
told of the pride of birth, the power of 
the crown, the joy of living indulged in 
by a court free of all the worries and 
needs of the common people. It is 
small wonder, then, that these capitals, 
developed mainly during the XVIIth 
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and XVIIIth centuries—the period 
when ruling princes had absolute power 
—are so magnificent. 

Bayreuth, dating back to the XIIth 
century, honored music centuries ago 
in its baroque Opera House. It is also 
renowned for the Hermitage, a group 
of gracefully fantastic palaces clearly 
showing Italian influence. 

In Wirzburg the countless churches 
as well as other important buildings 
show the baroque period at its height 
and the beginning of the rococo. The 
Palace at Wurzburg is rightfully con- 
sidered one of the finest examples of 
baroque art in existence. Its series of 
ornate rooms, magnificently decorated, 
its remarkable stairway, its ceiling 
decorated with a huge fresco by Tie- 
polo, are unsurpassable in their way. 

But it is Dresden that in the Zwinger 
possesses a work of art not only indi- 
vidual but that can be found nowhere 
else in the world. It is a place built for 
races and various games. It is sur- 
rounded by bizarre pavilions of sand- 
stone gracefully decorated with orna- 
ment and sculptured figures. 

Especially interesting, too, are those 
cities which grew up out of nothing, 
practically at the command of some 
ruling prince. Karlsruheand Mannheim 
are two of these; with rare foresight 
they were laid out in geometric plan. 
Even though these cities were planned 
and were not an outgrowth of certain 
conditions as were those of the Middle 
Ages, their aesthetic value is quite as 
great. The harmonious setting of the 
mediaeval city grew out of the demo- 
cratic spirit of its citizens; the character 
of Karlsruhe and Mannheim was given 
them by the forethought and will of 
their founders. So long as the archi- 
tect commissioned to plan the city was 
a capable artist, and was permitted free 
rein for his ideas, he could evolve a 


THE ZWINGER IN DRESDEN, SANDSTONE BUILDING OF 
THE 18TH CENTURY. 


model in city-planning and architec- 
ture. And new ideas were carried out 
in those days in Germany. Karlsruhe 
was built on the plan of a semi-circle, 
its streets forming the radii, the palace 
being the point from which they radiate. 
Mannheim, quite in contrast, was 
planned on a checkerboard layout, 
the squares formed by similar sized 
blocks of buildings. Today many of 
the large American cities are built on 
this plan, evolved before America had 
a single business center. 

So the German city has grown, de- 
veloping out of varied needs in different 
ways; reflecting in its development the 
conditions that made it, the limitations 
that it contended with, the spirit and 
character of its citizens. In it posterity 
can find not only the buildings of past 
ages but the history of a people. 
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IT IS BUILT IN TERRACES ALONG A HILL. 
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WoRLD’S FIRST INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, BUILT ON THE CAPITOLINE HILL IN ROME IN 1835, AND DONATED 
TO THE CAUSE BY THE THEN PRUSSIAN CROWN PRINCE, THE LATER KING FRIEDRICH WILHELM IV. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GERMANY 


By Dr. G. RODENWALT 
President of the Institute 


HERE is an old print showing, 
"[ surrounded by Roman ruins and 

towering over the forum and other 
buildings on the Palatine Hill, an un- 
pretentious building in classic style. In 
the foreground, fragments of buildings 
and statues are piled. Etruscan lions 
flank the short flight of steps leading 
up toit. The busts of Castor and Pol- 
lux—reproductions of those splendid 
statues on Monte Cavallo—stand be- 
tween the columns. The simple pedi- 
ment shows the Goddess Roma, a 
Sphinx crouching near her, Tiber and 
the traitorous Tarpeia encamped on 
either side. The building was the old- 


est quarters of the Archaeological In- 
stitute, erected in 1835 by the then 
Crown Prince, later King, Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV of Prussia. 

The very style of the building with 
its simple yet appropriate decoration 
is a symbol of the origin and purpose of 
the scientific institution it was to serve. 
The classic art of Greece, the greatness 
of Rome, the secret of Etruria, and the 
mysteries of the Orient all are within 
the scope of its scientific and cultural 
aims. The fact that it was a German 
prince who endowed the Institute, and 
a German sculptor (Emil Wolff) who 
created the pediment, recall the begin- 
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WILHEL*ST VON Hl 


THE SCHOLAR AND STATESMAN WHO ORGANIZED THE 
BERLIN MUSEUM AND DID MUCH TO HELP THE ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


ning of German classicism, to which 
the organization owes its start and 
growth. 

Inside the building, busts of the 
great of science and culture, who mark 
the history of archaeological research, 
find a place. First among these is 
Joseph Winckelmann, who is honored 
not alone by German archaeology but 
also by German culture as the pioneer 
of classicism in the XVIIIth century. 
There is a bust of Goethe, one of the 
first members of the Institute. He 
would send to its meetings material 
from his collection and treatises on 
matters of the antique. Wilhelm von 
Humboldt assisted the new foundation 
with his counsel and advice, sent from 
Berlin. His bust in bronze—the work 
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of Thorwaldsen—was presented by his 
brother, Alexander von Humboldt, and 
to this day adorns the library entrance. 

The simple little building on the 
Capitoline became the cradle of all 
archaeological institutes now existing 
throughout the world. It is a symbol 
of the humanistic, civilizing influence of 
archaeology, that surmounts all bar- 
riers between lands and people, and is 
a milestone in the history of the scien- 
tific cooperation of nations; for this 
building represents the first imposing 
scientific undertaking fostered by all 
nations. The idea of a League of Na- 
tions for common cultural endeavor 
was here born, more than an hundred 
years ago—in 1829—and put into prac- 
tice. Contemplation of antique beauty 
and the discoveries of Greek originals 


Dr. G. RODENWALDT, PRESIDENT OF THE ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GERMANY. 
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brought together in Rome and Greece 
in those years, artist, scholar, and 
amateur. Through the organizing ge- 
nius of a German scholar, aided by the 
hospitality of Italian colleagues, the 
generous assistance of aristocratic 
French patrons of art, the cooperation 
of scholars of the most diverse nations, 
and the interest of classicist circles in 
Berlin, the idea of an Institute for 
Archaeological Correspondence was re- 
alized. 

The tasks of this Institute were va- 
ried, and were immediately pursued 
with energy. Periodicals were pub- 
lished which made known to archaeolo- 
gists and those interested in the subject 
the new researches and discoveries in 
this field. The collection and publica- 
tion of reproductions of the numerous 
antiques scattered in museums through- 
out Europe—antiques that during cen- 
turies had been wrested from southern 
soil—was undertaken. These periodi- 
cals published the first authoritative 
report of the discovery of the Etruscan 
vases; these plates were the first au- 
thentic reproductions of ancient works 
of art. 

The little Institute on the Capitoline 
Hill served various uses. Here the peri- 
odicals and plates were edited—here the 
administration of the Institute cen- 
tered. Within its walls, meetings were 
held in which scholars from all over the 
world reported the results of their new- 
est researches. Two days, that have 
been kept to this day, were set aside for 
special meetings—the legendary birth- 
day of Rome (April 21), and the birth- 
day of Winckelmann. The same days 
are today those of the meetings of the 
German Archaeological Institute, at 
which new members are elected from 
the ranks of scholars all over the world, 
thus strengthening the international 
bonds of the Institute. 
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HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN, THE EMINENT ARCHAEOLOGIST 
WHO HAS HEADED EXPEDITIONS TO TROY, MYCENAE, AND 
TIRYNS. 


But to be effective, even science 
must be on a firm financial basis. The 
political unrest that troubled Europe 
during the revolutionary periods of the 
thirties and forties of the last century, 
greatly disturbed the international ba- 
sis on which the Institute was founded. 
The organization would have failed, 
shortly after its founding, if Prussia 
had not subsidized it and granted its 
officials salaries, thus assuring its con- 
tinuation and growth. This changed 
it from an international to a Prussian 
institution. In 1859 its administra- 
tion was transferred to Berlin, where it 
still remains, located in the Architek- 
tenhaus (Architects’ Building) in the 
well-known Wilhelmstrasse. 

Though an archaeological institute 
may deal with the past, the events of 
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the present cannot leave its develop- 
ment untouched. The Institute en- 
tered a new phase of its existence in 
1871. Germany, now no longer a col- 
lection of separate kingdoms, but a 
strong empire, was longing for further 
cultural development. Its first step in 


buildings and works of art was again 
disclosed to the light of day. In these 


ruins, in the Temple of Hera, was 
found one of the most marvelous Greek 
originals that have been recovered for 
posterity—the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

In those days, archaeology was at the 


OLYMPIA, RECONSTRUCTED FROM THE EXCAVATIONS MADE IN THE LATE XIXTH CENTURY. 


relation to a scientific organization, was 
to change the Prussian Institute into 
the Archaeological Institute of Ger- 
many. 

At the same time, three epochal 
archaeological expeditions were under- 
taken by Germany. One was to Olym- 
pia, that setting for the Olympic games. 
Here the first extensive excavations for 
purely archaeological purposes were 
made. Heretofore expeditions had 
been wholly a search for antiques. The 
result of the expedition to Olympia was 
that the city with its ancient ruins of 
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height of its glory. Not only was Olym- 
pia disclosed but Pergamon yielded a 
rare treasure. The first stone slabs of 
the mighty Altar of Zeus that now 
stands, fully restored, in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, were discovered. Of great in- 
terest were the discoveries of Heinrich 
Schliemann. In Priam’s palace, in 
Troy, in the city of Agamemnon— 
Mycenae—and in the Palace of Her- 
cules in Tiryns a mighty lost European 
culture of 2000 B. C. was uncovered. 
The German Archaeological Insti- 
tute in Athens, founded at the time of 
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the excavations at Olympia, took part 
in all these expeditions. It cooperated 


with the French archaeological school 
already existing there, and so com- 
menced a tradition of international 
cooperation in Athens that is fostered 


the most important examples of an- 
tique art. 

Though still situated there, the In- 
stitute has long since outgrown its 
original home in Phidias street. The 
credit for establishing this belongs to 


THE SECOND INSTITUTE BUILDING IN ROME, WHICH ITALY CONFISCATED DURING THE War. 


today by a great number of archaeolog- 
ical organizations there. 

Wilhelm Doerpfeld, a co-worker of 
Schliemann, directed the work of this 
Institute, and so influenced its destiny 
for a generation. Countless excava- 
tions were undertaken in Athens itself, 
in rural Greece, and in Asia Minor by 
the German Institute in Athens. At 
the same time, it was continuing the 
old task of collecting and publishing 
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Heinrich Schliemann and Wilhelm 
Doerpfeld. 

Germany then took what those in- 
terested in archaeology considered an 
important step forward. It built a new 
Institute building in Rome, in the gar- 
den of the Caffarelli Palace on the 
Capitoline Hill—an imposing building, 
worthy of its purpose. It housed the 
library of the Institute, its collection 
of photographs and scientific data. 
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Here scholars and the rising generation 
of young archaeologists were taken to 
be trained for their future work in the 
German universities and museums. 
After becoming a purely German or- 
ganization, the Institute immediately 
began what to this day it considers 


largest of its kind in the world—can be 
of use to all nations. Though the city 
of Rome has presented the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute with a plot of ground in 
the Valle Guila, German science has 
not now the money to build a home 
worthy of it. 


THE RoMAN-GERMAN COMMISSION IN FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN. 


one of its chief tasks. A friendly rela- 
tionship was established with insti- 
tutions and scholars interested in ar- 
chaeology all over the world. The Great 
War, however, disturbed the Institute’s 
existence in its new building. This 
structure on the Capitoline Hill, that 
had for so many decades been the seat 
of research and friendly cooperation 
was confiscated during the war and 
never returned to Germany. Today 
the Institute is housed in temporary 
quarters where at least its library—the 


The science of archaeology, in the 
beginning and for many generations, 
was interested only in classic antiques. 
In the second half of the XIXth century 
Europe realized the archaeological 
value of the culture that had existed in 
the northern, eastern and western prov- 
inces of the ancient Roman Empire. 
The entire outlook in the archaeological 
field was widened by research into pre- 
historic European times and the ruins 
of the early Middle Ages. 

The immediate result of this, in Ger- 
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many, was the establishing of a new 
center of the Institute, called the Ro- 
man-German Commission in Frank- 
furt-am-Main. This is today situated 


in the lovely rooms assigned to it on its 
25th anniversary by the city of Frank- 
fort. The purpose of this branch of the 


to center on the culture existing in 
mediaeval Europe. The enormous and 
amazing development of research into 
prehistoric times shows Germany closely 
related to Europe, in fact to the entire 
world in the prehistoric era. This Insti- 
tute branch in Frankfort is both the 


THE TOMBSTONE EXCAVATED AT ATHENS IN 1929. 


Institute was to unite under one head 
the scattered local attempts at re- 
search in Germany. It publishes a 
periodical as well as catalogues of Ger- 
man collections; it makes possible ex- 
cavations and research, the results of 
which are published in special books. 
The importance of this is continually 
growing. It was through research in 
the Roman provinces that interest came 
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center where scholars and those in- 
terested in archaeology may turn for 
advice and assistance in their work, and 
the place where they can get informa- 
tion about archaeology in Germany. 
Since the excavation of Troy by 
Schliemann and the finding of the 
Altar at Pergamon, German science— 
thanks to the hospitality of Turkey and 
the cooperation of Turkish colleagues— 
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has been able to undertake a variety of 
splendid excavations in Asia Minor. 
The Berlin museums have made ex- 
cavations in Pergamon, Magnesia, 
Priene and Miletus, and have un- 
earthed the Temple of Apollo in Di- 
dyma. The Archaeological Institute, 


above this the Terraces of Hera, in 
whose temple the figure of Zeus or pos- 
sibly some ruler, were found. 
Recently the activities of the Insti- 
tute in Asia Minor have taken even 
firmer root. This is mainly through the 
establishing of a branch Institute in 


THE INSTITUTE IN ATHENS ESTABLISHED ABOUT 1870 BY WILHELM DOERPFELD. 


together with the German-Orient So- 
ciety, has made extensive researches in 
the ruins of the capital of the Hittites, 
Boghaz-Kieul. 

Pergamon was the center of activity 
from 1899 to 1914. Here—under the 
direction of Wilhelm Doerpfeld — a 
gymnasium was found, built in three 
terraces along the side of a hill. Be- 
sides this a Temple of Demeter and 


Constantinople, situated in what was 
formerly an annex of the German Hos- 
pital. The scope of its activities covers 
not only Greek and Roman art but also 
the prehistoric culture of the Hittites 
and other races of Asia Minor, and the 
early Christian, Byzantine and above 
all the Turkish eras. A survey of the 
Temple of Angora-Aezani, the exami- 
nation of the city walls of Constanti- 
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nople and Nicaea, and a collection of 
Turkish inscriptions in Asia Minor 
are some of the tasks the Institute has 
set itself. A continuation of the exca- 
vations in Boghaz-Kieul is planned. 

At the founding of the Institute, 
Egyptian culture was among the works 
to be undertaken. Richard Lepsius, 
the eminent student of Egyptian art, 
was one of the first secretaries of the 
Institute. But it took the initiative of 
Ludwig Borchardt to bring about the 
founding of a German Institute for 
Egyptian Archaeology at Cairo in 1906. 
To him the science of archaeology also 
owes a series of fundamental researches 
and excavations. Above all, his name 
is associated with research at Tell-el- 
Amarna, and the famous excavations 
there. 

Since last year, this Egyptian Insti- 
tute has become allied with the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of Germany as an 
expression of the development of a sci- 
ence which again feels the need of co- 
operation after many years of indi- 
vidual endeavor. The scope of this In- 
stitute also embraces all epochs from 
the very beginning of the history of 
mankind in Egypt to Islamic times. 
Its present director, Professor Junker, 
is now engaged in research into pre- 
historic times in the delta of the Nile. 
The library, too, will be enlarged on the 
subject of Islamic culture. 

Friendly international cooperation 
exists not only between Germany and 
those countries where branches of the 
Institute have been established, but the 
Board of Directors of the Institute 
fosters connections with all countries 
interested in archaeology—in short, 
with the entire world—by means of 
visits of representatives, correspond- 
ence, and an exchange of scientific in- 
formation. In recent years the rela- 
tionship with Russia, Spain and Pales- 
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tine especially have been furthered. 
The need of international cooperation, 
and the desire to bring it about, are at 
present curtailed by limited funds. 

To summarize the work of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of Germany, the 
following things are to be noted as 
outstanding: The Institute does not 
desire to centralize nor to superintend 
scientific works. It is far more its task 
to give scholars that support in their - 
own work which is so necessary for suc- 
cess in the archaeological field. The 
Institute establishes libraries and work- 
ing centers. It supports means for pro- 
moting and discussing research in its 
various periodicals, in its Yearbook, 
the Jahrbuch des Archaelogischen Insti- 
tuts, in its Germania, in the reports of 
the Roman-German Commission in 
Frankfort, in the reports from Rome 
and Athens, in the accounts of the Ger- 
man Institute for Egyptian Archae- 
ology in Cairo, in the research planned 
by the branch in Constantinople, and 
in the reports from Iran. Its publica- 
tions in connection with collections, 
strive to make material scattered 
throughout Europe and America, ac- 
cessible. Those young men and women 
studying at the Institute on scholar- 
ships are prepared for their future work 
in the Institutes in the south and in the 
Orient. Not only are excavations and 
research by German scholars in foreign 
countries planned and supported, but 
also the activities of foreign scholars in 
Germany. By being in touch with all 
foreign archaeological organizations as 
well as with the academies, universities, 
museums and scientific societies in Ger- 
many, the Institute strives to keep up 
and further develop international co- 
operation. 

Its first list of members, in 1829, in- 
cluded no American names. Today 

(Concluded on Page 141) 





THE CATHEDRAL OF TRIER,WAS BEGUN OUT OF A ROMAN PALACE. DATING BACK TO 400, IT IS REMARKABLE 
FOR THE VARIETY OF ARCHITECTURE USED. 


GERMAN CATHEDRALS 


By GEHEIMRAT Dr. PAuL CLEMEN 
Professor of the History of Art, University of Bonn 


OM—Domus Dei—the very house 
D of God—the German language 

calls those ecclesiastical buildings 
that stand out imposingly among the 
many church edifices of the past. The 
very name connotes majesty, venera- 
tion, greatness. A few important 
churches, in the southwest and the west 
of the domain of German culture, are 
called Miinster (minster), a name which, 
derived from the Latin for monastery, 
has of course far outgrown its original 
meaning. Whatever the name, in these 


magnificent houses of worship the de- 
velopment of the entire history of art 
in the territory of the German tongue, 
from the Roman-Franconian period to 
the end of the Middle Ages, is inscribed 


in an uninterrupted sequence. These 
mighty churches are at the same time— 
and much more so than the secular 
monuments of the same ages—chron- 
icles in stone of German political as 
well as ecclesiastical history. The 
dream of empire of mediaeval Ger- 
many, the colonization of the north 
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and the west, are all recorded in these 
documents in stone. Enumerating the 
German cathedrals means calling the 
roll of the great figures of the heroic 
period of German mediaeval history 
who founded them: of the Carolin- 
gians, the Saxon, Salic and Hohen- 
staufen kings and emperors; and of 
powerful and wilful bishops, often the 
adversaries of the emperors—way into 
the beginning of the development of 
the period of city power. 

Of all German cathedrals, that at 
Trier (Treves) should be mentioned 
first. Neither Italy nor France, with 
their many cathedrals, have anything 
to compare to it. In its structure is 
incorporated the entire history of 1500 
years of German architecture. Yet not 
its age makes it remarkable, but rather 
the fact that all periods of architecture 
had a hand in forming it—that every 
epoch of history has left its mark on the 
edifice—that not even the ravages of 
war and time could prevent it from 
being a remarkable building. 

The history of the Cathedral goes 
back to ancient Rome, and so recalls 
the origin of Trier as a Roman settle- 
ment. In it is preserved a rare Chris- 
tian relic—the reputed Holy Coat. It 
is claimed that the mother of Con- 
stantine Helena, who was born at Trier, 
presented it to the Cathedral. 

The Romans built the edifice for 
another purpose—a palace. After the 
advent of Christianity, in about 400 
A. D., this was changed into a church— 
the beginning of the Cathedral. Within 
an hundred years, the Franks, conquer- 
ing-and ruling Trier, restored the Ca- 
thedral. Though already a magnifi- 
cent structure in A. D. 1000, it was 
doubled in size shortly after this time. 
An hundred years later a choir was 
added. With the coming of the Gothic 
style, its roof was vaulted; the late 
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Gothic contributed the towers with 
the pointed, arched windows, charac- 
teristic of the period. In the XVIIIth 
century, the transept was done in ba- 
roque style, giving the entire interior 
this character. Though all styles of 
architecture thus contributed to the 
growth of this Cathedral, the feeling of 
solidity—the splendid simplicity of its 
masses—gives it that character which 
is alone found in the art of the Roman 
culture that gave the structure its 
beginning. 

Four hundred years after the Cathe- 
dral of Trier was started, a church 
was commenced at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen) which is unequaled in cen- 
tral Europe for its associations with a 
glorious past that is the very founda- 
tion of European history. That me- 
diaeval Frankish conqueror, Charle- 
magne, who will always fire the im- 
agination of man, instigated the build- 
ing of this Cathedral. Here it was 
that from his time to the XVIth cen- 
tury the German emperors and kings 
were crowned, for Aachen was the fa- 
vorite city of this world-ruler, who did 
so much to christianize Europe. 

In 796, Charlemagne commissioned 
the building of a palatine chapel, leav- 
ing it to the direction of the scholar 
Einhart, his friend and biographer. 
As in the Cathedral of Trier, each age 
added to the original chapel, till a va- 
riety of styles resulted. The original 
chapel, an octagonal edifice, topped by 
a cupola, is Byzantine. About this as 
a center, additions in Romanesque and 
Gothic style were made, the Gothic 
tracery contrasting with the simplicity 
of the ancient chapel. 

The inside of the church, originally 
resplendent with mosaics, still con- 
tains, opposite the high altar, the gilded 
marble throne of Charlemagne, on 
which each German emperor and king 
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sat after his coronation in the Cathe- 
dral—a venerable monument of the 
beginning of German history. 

About the year 1000, there was a new 
trend in German architecture, the Ro- 
manesque. ‘Though the name might 
suggest it, this was not Roman art. 
It was to Roman art what the Latin 
languages are to Latin. It was an ar- 
chitecture 
influenced 
by Ro- 
man, By- 
zantine, 
and early 
Christian 
architec- 
ture. In- 
fluenced, 
too, by lo- 
cal con- 
ditions, 
it devel- 
oped dif- 
ferently in 
various 
parts of 
Europe, 
yet kept a 
common 
character 
through 
all its va- 
ried inter- 
preta- 
tions. 

No oth- 
er group 
of buildings expresses so thoroughly 
and imposingly what we understand by 
Romanesque art as three cathedrals in 
the Rhineland, at Speier, Mainz (May- 
ence) and Worms. ‘These rather than 
the later Gothic masterpieces are the 
true expression of the originality and 
creative ability of the mediaeval Ger- 
man masters. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF AIx-LA-CHAPELLE, WHERE THE EMPERORS AND KINGS OF 


GERMANY WERE CROWNED UNTIL THE XVITH CENTURY. 
CENTER PORTION IS THE ORIGINAL PALATINE CHAPEL OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


The Kaiserdom in Speier is espe- 
cially interesting. Started in 1030 by 
Emperor Conrad II, its completion by 
his grandson, Heinrich IV, in 1061, 
gave Germany its first cathedral with 
a vaulted nave. Aside from this archi- 
tectural achievement, the grandeur 
and size of the Cathedral was a symbol 
of the imperial power and glory. It 
was built 
large 
enough to 
hold 15,- 
ooopeople, 
although 
the entire 
popula- 
tionof 
Speier 
numbered 
but 5000. 

Notalone 
a place of 
worship, it 
was also 
the mau- 
soleum of 
the em- 
perors of 
the Fran- 
conian, 
Hohen- 
staufen, 
and Haps- 
burg lines, 
until the 
middle of 
the XIIIthcentury. Eight German em- 
perors were buried here until 1689. In 
that year the French burned the town 
and the Cathedral, and destroyed the 
royal tombs. After a restoration last- 
ing from 1772 to 1784, the Cathedral 
was once more demolished by the 
French in 1794. The present restora- 
tion dates back to 1822. Originally built 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


with a flat roof, it was vaulted before 
its completion in 1061. Though the in- 
terior is austere in its simplicity, the 
exterior, especially in the grouping of 
its towers, sounds the note for the more 
fully developed Romanesque style of 
the Cathedrals of Mainz and Worms. 

Dominating the skyline of the city 


groups of turrets at the ends of the 
church. The polygonal towers over 
the crossings are characteristic of the 
German Romanesque period. Even at 
that, the one in Gothic style was com- 
pleted at a later period. 

Of the three Romanesque cathedrals 
mentioned, that of Sts. Peter and Paul 


THE CATHEDRAL OF WORMS IS ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


today as it did in the early Middle 
Ages, the Dom St. Martin at Mainz is 
one of the most ancient Romanesque 
edifices in Germany. Begun in 975 by 
a bishop, it was not completed until 
the XIIIth century. Consequently it, 
too, shows those changes of style 
found in both Aachen and Speier that 
make these structures records of the 
changing art of a people. Built of red 
sandstone, its unusual features are the 


at Worms undoubtedly is the finest. 
Pure Romanesque, except for the 
Gothic chapels added in the XIVth 
and XVth centuries, it has all the dig- 
nity and grandeur of the highest art of 
mediaeval Germany. It was built in 
the XIIth century, the time when the 
glory of the Hohenstaufen dynasty was 
fading from the Rhine. Its founda- 
tions were left from Roman times; a 
church started on this base in 1000 was 
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THE CATHEDRIAL OF BAMBERG IS A MIXTURE 

OF LATE ROMANESQUE AND EARLY GoTHIC. IN 

IT IS THE TOMB OF THE EARLY GERMAN EMPEROR, 
HErnricH II, AND HIS CONSORT. 


rebuilt to make the present Cathedral. 
,. So this majestic structure completes 
the group of three which shows the 
finest Romanesque architecture Ger- 
many produced. Though they are un- 
surpassed by the Romanesque art of 
Italy or France, Germany was not 
again able to equal them in the Roman- 
esque period. Compared to other ca- 
thedrals in Germany, these are the 
most impressive. There is the Cathe- 
dral at Bremen—austere—almost for- 
bidding in a simplicity that seems 
sparse and severe after seeing the 
Rhenish cathedrals. There is that 
other at Hildesheim, whose Roman- 
esque interior was changed to baroque 
—that has a rosebush 1000 years old 
in a garden that still retains the atmos- 
phere of an enchanted mediaeval time. 
And yet this cathedral is dwarfed in 
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comparison to those of Speier, Mainz 
and Worms. 

Of the remaining cathedrals of south- 
ern Germany, that at Bamberg, the 
Dom St. Peter and St. Georg, is of 
special interest. Commenced by Hein- 
rich II, in the XIth century, it was not 
completed until the XIIIth. Archi- 
tecturally it is a combination of late 
Romanesque and early Gothic. Be- 
sides its many treasures, its varied 
relics of Heinrich II, it contains many 
valuable carvings and _ sculptures. 
There is the tomb of Heinrich II and 
his consort, carved by Riemenschneider. 
Here, too, is the statue of a noble hero 
on horseback. It is undoubtedly Con- 
rad III, and is known as The Rider of 
Bamberg. ‘To some the proud yet pen- 
sive expression of the figure as it stands 
watch, seems to signify the new Ger- 
many. 


ONE OF THE SCULPTURES IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF BAMBERG. 
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In Romanesque architecture, Ger- 
many found national expression. In it 
the earnestness, the restraint of the 
mediaeval German could be expressed 
with originality and imagination. With 
the coming of the Gothic in the middle 
of the XIIIth century a new art, a 
more international one, was introduced. 
Having its beginning in France, it 
quickly spread over all of central Eu- 
rope. Germany, accepting it, with its 
lighter, more graceful spirit, com- 
menced to imbue it with national 
character. In place: of the unrelieved 
massiveness and the round arches of 
the Romanesque, the Gothic offered 
a complete breaking up of masses with 
carvings and pointed windows ornate 
with tracery. 

Among the first German cities to use 
this style was Magdeburg—that out- 
post of Christianity in eastern and 


THE INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF MAGDE- 
BURG SHOWING THE SIMPLICITY OF EARLY GOTHIC 
STYLE. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MAGDEBURG SHOWS THE BE= 

GINNING OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY, 

BEFORE IT HAD REACHED THE ORNATE PERIOD OF 
ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


southeastern Europe—that birthplace of 
laws which served eastern Europe for 
centuries. The Dom Sts. Mauritius and 


Katharina was started in 1209. Be- 
sides considering it as an early example 
of the Gothic, it is interesting to com- 
pare this rather sparse interpretation 
with the later ornate cathedrals. 

In the same century as the Cathe- 
dral at Magdeburg, two of the largest 
and finest German Gothic cathedrals 
were being built in Strasburg and in 
Koln (Cologne). In these the ornate 
Gothic tracery, stained-glass windows, 
fanciful carvings and rows of pillars 
characteristic of the period found a 
place. 

Strasburg, in Alsace-Lorraine, com- 
menced its cathedral in 1015. Conse- 
quently parts of it are in the heavier 
Romanesque. In 1277—more than 400 
years before the French first took the 
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IT IS A MEDIAEVAL CATHEDRAL, COMPLETED IN 1880, 


ACCORDING TO XIVTH CENTURY PLANS. 
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city—the Gothic portions of the Ca- 
thedral were begun under the archi- 
tect Erwin. His genius created the 
facade with its beautiful rose-window, 
its portal with its many carvings, and 
the one graceful spire. The second one 
was never completed beyond its present 
height. Intertwined with the history 


the Gothic portion of the Strasburg 
Cathedral was started, a cathedral was 
commenced that has become a national 
German monument—a monument not 
only to German art but to the national 
spirit of the German people. Its archi- 
tect planned a cathedral the like of 
which had never been seen before. This 


THE CATHEDRAL OF FREIBURG IS A GOTHIC MASTERPIECE COMPLETED IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES. 


of this Cathedral are outstanding 
figures of German literature. It was 
begun in the time of that early epic 
poet, Gottfried, best known for his 
Tristan and Isolde; it knew Herder and 
Goethe. Just as these illustrious names 
cannot be dropped from German liter- 
ature, so Strasburg will always remain 
a part of the history of German art. 

At Koln in 1248, just a little before 
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Gothic masterpiece grew very slowly 
from century to century till about 
1600. Then construction on it stopped 
completely until the XIXth cen- 
tury. Its ornate facade, its imposing 
fretted spires, its carvings, its vaulted 
nave with huge pillars, form a splendid 
building. Some feel its portal is too 
small for the massive towers that seem 
(Concluded on Page 103.) 
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THE EXQUISITE ENTRANCE GATE TO SANSSOUCI CASTLE. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE GERMAN ROCOCO 


By Dr. Max OSBORN 
English version abridged by Mrs. Olga Mueller-Erbsloeh 





HAT style of light, free curves and 

garlands, of graceful lines and 

winding blossoms, of dainty decora- 
tive shells, of loosely-wound ribbons— 
in short, that wave of art so significant 
for the manifestation of the aristocratic 
enjoyment of life which developed just 
before the great crash of the French 
Revolution, the Rococo, has nowhere 
found a more hospitable reception, a 
more intimate and favored acceptance 
than in Germany. The forms of rococo 


ornamentation learned the German 
language as it were, and their accent in 
southern Germany differed from that 
on the Rhine or in Berlin and Potsdam. 
Everywhere their possibilities were im- 
aginatively amplified and intensified. 
Even the churches opened wide gates 
to receive them. Thus a rich abun- 
dance of noteworthy and interesting 
centres for the cultivation of this 
gracious style arose. 
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In Berlin and Potsdam the traveler 
meets with displays of rococo art that 
are among the most beautiful and the 
most interesting sights of the whole 
world. For here the spirit and elegance 
of thestyle 
were ein- 
bodied in 
structures 
reared at 
the com- 
mand of 
one of the 
most fa- 
mous per- 
sonages 
of history, 

Frederick 
the Great. 
The nu- 


merous 
buildings 
ofhis 
reign 


varied 
the modes 
of the cur- 
rent taste 
by assum- 
ing on the 
one hand 
in the 
castles of 
the mon- 
arch)a 
more 
sumptu- 
ous and 
lavish air, 
and ac- 
quiring on 
the other (in the lovely houses of the 
citizens of Potsdam) a certain north- 
German frugality and seriousness. In 
Berlin, in the Hohenzollern castle on 
the Spree, apartments after the fashion 
of the time were decorated for the 
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THE JAPANESE TEA HOUSE IN THE PARK OF SANSSOUCI, THE PALACE OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, IN POTSDAM. 


young king immediately after his ac- 
cession. Among the historic suites of 
the castle (now converted into a mu- 
seum) these rooms of the light, grace- 
fully scattered garlands stand out as an 
individ- 
ual apart- 
ment dis- 
tinguished 
from the 
other 
rooms, 
that are 
forthe 
most part 
still char- 
acterized 
by the 
pompous 
and sol- 
emn deco- 
rations of 
the older 
baroque. 


Freder- 
ick the 
Great 
founda 
talented 
and artis- 
tic assist- 
ant in the 
officer 
and archi- 
tect,Georg 
Wenzes- 
laus von 
Knobels- 
dorff. 
This man 
grasped the inward principle of rococo, 
which is freedom and insouciance. The 
Berlin Opera House he built as a Co- 
rinthian temple of noble linear propor- 
tions, while the auditorium and the hall 
radiate graceful gaiety: He proceeded 
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in the enlargement of{the Charlotten- Almost hidden by six rising terraces 
burg castle along the same lines. Inthe the building, erected in the years 
charming . . 1745-47, 


recon- 
struction 
ofthe 
little 
castle of 
Mon Bi- 
jou (now a 
rich mu- 
seum), in 
the newer 
rooms of 
the Pots- 
dam City 
Castle 
and in the 
Berlin 
Tiergar- 
ten, splen- 
didly con- 
verted 
froma 
wild pre- 
serve into 
aland- 
scaped 
and pic- 
turesque- 
ly elabo- 
rated city 
park,we 
have fur- 
ther ex- 
amples of 
Knobels- 
dorff’s 
workman - 
ship. But 
his fame 
restsabove 


became a 
unique 
master- 
piece and 
sanctuary 
of rococo. 
The self- 
will and 
the hermit 
severity 
as well as 
thein- 
ward cul- 
ture and 
spirit of 
there- 
markable 
king for 
whom this 
dwelling 
was con- 
structed, 
are evi- 
dent in the 
theme, 
andthe 
elabora- 
tion of 
this build- 
ing and 
their ap- 
peal is un- 
fading. 
It became 
the most 
intimately 
personal of 
all castles. 
Here we 


all : th MAIN PORTAL OF THE ZWINGER, THE FAMOUS SYSTEM OF ROCOCO MUSEUMS AND f : d 
in € GALLERIES IN DRESDEN, ONE OF WHICH HARBORS THE ORIGINAL OF RAPHAEL’S in no 
castle of StstINzE MANDONNA. enormous 


Sanssouci, in the construction of which suites, only a modest group of halls and 
the king himself took active part with chambers connected by a gallery in 
his architect. miniature. Here hang masterpieces of 
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A CORNER IN THE LIBRARY OF SANSSOUCI CASTLE. 
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French rococo painting by Watteau, 
Lancret, Pater and their contempo- 
raries. The central round hall (the 
scene of Adolf Menzel’s famous paint- 
ing in the Berlin National Gallery) 
with its lucid classic marble architec- 
ture forms a fascinating contrast to the 
vivid natural garlanding and the gilt 


In Sanssouci Castle: The Flute Concert. 


Of 


decorations of the other rooms. 
these the Room of Voltaire at the west- 
ern end of Sanssouci and the round 
Library of Frederick the Great, en- 
closed in bookcases and wood panelling 


at the eastern, are of note. Here also, 
Knobelsdorff landscaped an extensive 
park. It boasts winding paths and 
great avenues, hidden groups of flowers, 
pavilions scattered at will, and shows 
the architect to be a master of this 
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subsidiary art that is one of the essen- 
tial elements of rococo. In later years, 
the king had other buildings con- 
structed, flanking Sanssouci proper by 
separate edifices, among them the pic- 
ture-gallery, which was recently re- 
stored to its original condition and 
opened to the public. 


AFTER THE FAMOUS PAINTING BY ADOLF MENZEL. 


The structures other than castles 
that were built in Berlin under the in- 
fluence of the rococo of Frederick’s day 
have disappeared with but few excep- 
tions. In Potsdam, however, countless 
rococo houses have endured to this day; 
indeed, there are whole rococo streets. 
Wandering through them, we see all 
the distinctive decorations of the period 
passing in review: the little attics, the 
roof-balustrades with figures standing 
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THE VOLTAIRE ROOM, SANSSOUCI CASTLE. 


clear against the sky, the square insets 
of reliefs with allegorical figures or 
groups of cherubs, the wrought-iron 
rails of the balconies and the grilles of 
the door-lights. It seems like a journey 
through a long forgotten world. 
Dresden in 1772 witnessed the crea- 
tion of the marvelous Zwinger* built 
by M. D. Poppelmann. Here a volup- 
tuous dream of architecture meets the 
eye: low galleries, above them terraces 
taking the place of roofs, ornamented 
with balustrades and higher pavilions 
between. The utmost of daring in the 
ornamented European architecture of 


the day is displayed in the wayward ' 


audacity of their restless and yet clev- 
erly controlled lines, in the mirroring 
glass of their high windows, in their 
grottoes and fountains, their crowding 
decorations of figures and ornaments, 
their vases, emblems, garlands, carya- 





*For illustrations and further description, see page 65 
of this issue. 


tids, and curved embellishments. The 
Zwinger was completed on three sides 
onlyintheXVIIIthcentury. Thefourth 
side was added more than a century 
later as a museum which harbors, 
among other great treasures, the origi- 
nal of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. 

Péppelmann appears again as the 
architect of the Japanese palace that 
recalls the picturesque inventiveness of 
the Zwinger in its garden-front and its 
court. 

The rococo on the Rhine is very 
different from that in Berlin, Potsdam 
and Dresden. We find here greater 
circumspection and restraint and a 
closer adherence to the discreet manner 
of the Parisian rococo, with, no such 
headlong abandonment to the momen- 
tary mood as for instance in the Zwinger 
of Dresden. But the very reserved 





BRUHL: THE SOUTHERN FRONT OF THE CASTLE AS 
SEEN ACROSS THE OLD MOAT. 
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rococo of France in western Germany that invites the visitor to approach and 
received a noticeable admixture of ascend. There is a sill meticulously ex- 


Rhenish love of life and gaiety, and in- 
ventive in- 
genuity 
was given 
free rein. 
The castle 
of Briihl 
near K6ln 
is the fin- 
estex- 
ample of 
this vari- 
ety. 
Johann 
Balthasar 
Neumann, 
the build- 
erofthe 
residen- 
tial castle 
at Wiirz- 
burg and 
of the 
castle in 
Bruchsal 
was called 
to Brihl 
by the art- 
loving 
elector of 
K 6l1n, 
Joseph 
Clemens. 
The castle 
had been 
designed 
by the 


ecuted with advanced columns stand- 
ingin 
pairea: 
there are 
wide con- 
soles sup- 
ported 
by cary- 
atids and 
free plas- 
tic figures 
that ex- 
tenda 
hospitable 
welcome. 
Along the 
walls and 
across 
the ceil- 
ing the 
most deli- 
cateof 
rococo 
traceries 
are drawn. 
This mon- 
umental 
hall that 
occupies 
the full 
height of 
the build- 
ing must 
leadtoa 
destina- 
tion that 
warrants 


Parisian Tue Rococo CasTLE IN BRUHL. THE IMPOSING YET DELIGHTFUL WEALTH OF gndre- 
: DECORATION OF THE GREAT STAIR HALL INVITES THE VISITOR TO APPROACH 
architect AND ASCEND. wards 


Robert de 

Cotte, but Neumann gave the plans a 
new character. Impressive is the festal 
reception of the stair hall that occupies 
the centre of the castle: an imposing 
and delightful wealth of decoration 
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sues 
grandeur of ascent. This is the festival 
hall wherein is centred the magnificence 
and ostentation of the house, splendidly 
embodying the significance and dignity 
of the whole. 





WURZBURG PALACE. THE HALL OF MIRRORS. 
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Joseph Clemens of Kéln was also the 
originator of the residential castle at 
Bonn and the beautiful castle of Pop- 
pelsdorf near that Rhenish university 
town. 
Alsoon 
the right 
bank of 
the Rhine 
lies Castle 
Benrath 
near Diis- 
seldorf, in 
the do- 
main of 
the Pala- 
tine Elec- 
tor Karl 
Theodor. 
Mirrored 
in a lake 
arises the 
structure, 
a single 
story of 
wonderful 
harmony 
of propor- 
tions with 
supple- 
mentary 
buildings 
on either 
side also 
reflected 
inthe 
water. On 
the exte- 
rior as well 
as within 
the transition from the exuberant roco- 
co to the more sedate style of Louis 
XVI can be felt. 

Further up the Rhine on either side 
we meet impressive rococo structures 
everywhere: in Trier the Electors’ Pal- 
ace and the Kesselstadt Palace; in 
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THE STAIR HALL OF WURZBURG PALACE, LARGELY THROUGH THE DECORATION 
OF ITS CEILING, IS ONE OF THE GREAT SHOW PLACES OF THE WORLD. 


Mainz, the House of the German Order, 
later converted into the Palace of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse; in Mannheim, 
the enormous new residential castle; in 
Karlsruhe 
a rococo 
castle. 

If we 
travel 
eastward 
from the 
Rhine in- 
tothe 
Francon- 
ian coun- 
try, we 
come upon 
the little 
town of 
Bayreuth, 
a very cit- 
adel of 
rococo. 
This was 
the resi- 
dence of 
the Mar- 
gravine 
W ilhel- 
mine, a 
sister of 
Frederick 
the Great 
who with 
her hus- 
band, the 
Margrave 
Frederick, 
wasentire- 
lypos- 
sessed by the building passion of the day. 
When the old fifteenth-century castle 
burned down, it was reconstructed at 
great expense. In both directions from 
the stair-hall stretch endless suites of 
rooms elaborated in rococo with the ut- 
most delicacy, skill and grace. Another 








rgrave 
derick, 
entire- 


THE MARBLE HALL OF BRUCHSAL CASTLE IN BADEN , SCENE OF THE FAMOUS CHAMBER 
MUSIC CONCERTS GIVEN EVERY SUMMER, THE ARTISTS WEARING THE CHARMING 
COSTUMES OF THE PERIOD. 
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edifice in Bayreuth shows the Mar- 
grave’s love of building. This is the 
Opera House, the work of Carlo Galli 
da Bibiena. The town is renowned 
throughout the world for the music 
festivals of the works of Richard Wag- 
ner, and as the residence of this master 


castle, which Neumann built in the 
years 1720 to 1744 for Bishop Philipp 
Franz von Schénborn, stands as a 
model of the great effect of contrast so 
freely utilized by the age. Majestic 
repose governs and unifies the exterior. 
On the street side the castle presents 


MAJESTIC REPOSE GOVERNS AND UNIFIES THE EXTERIOR OF WORZBURG PALACE. 


of modern opera and of his family; but 
in the eighteenth century it already 
occupied an important place in the 
history of German music and of the 
theatre by virtue of its building. 
Wiirzburg occupies a place of un- 
doubted leadership in the evolution of 


the rococo manner in Germany. Here 
wrought the supreme genius of the 
time, Johann Balthasar Neumann, to 
whom we have referred in connection 
with Briihl. The Wiirzburg residential 
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a haughtily reserved, closed front. But 
in the interior of the residence of the 
Bishop of Wiirzburg rococo celebrates 
a festival beyond comparison. The 
elaboration of splendor truly becomes 
fairyland. Extravagant is the hyper- 
bole of the flaming scroll-work that is 
constantly susceptible to new varia- 
tions. Every room provides a surprise. 
The stair-hall defies comparison in its 
splendor. Two stairs ascend, leading 
to a free passage about the room that 





A HALL IN LUDWIGSBURG CASTLE IN WURTTEMBERG, 
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provides a view over the entire majestic 
space. The ceiling is decorated in such 
a fashion that this hall becomes one of 
the great show-places of the world, for 
here Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, the 
Venetian 
master, 
painted 
one of his 
frescoes, 
grandiose- 
ly con- 
ceived 
2 ho 
gleaming 
in silvery 
colors. 
From the 
stair hall 
one passes 
into the 
Emperor’s 
hall, where 
Tiepolo 
depicted 
upon the 
cupola the 
wedding 
of Em- 
peror 
Frederick 
Barbaros- 
sa to Bea- 
trice of 
Burgundy 
and the 
inaugura- 
tion of the 
Bishop of 
Wirz- 
burg as ruler of the Franconian lands. 
The harmony of the radiant decorative 
creation of J. B. Neumann with the 
immense paintings of the Italian is a 
delight to the eye. White and gold be- 
low amid the sparkling of crystal coro- 
nets; above, the most delicate harmo- 
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BENRATH CASTLE NEAR DUSSELDORF ON THE RHINE. ONE OF THE BEST EX- 
AMPLES IN GERMANY SHOWING THE TRANSITION FROM Rococo To Louis XVI. 


nies of yellow, pink, pale blue and pearl- 
grey. ‘Tiepolo applied to fresco the 
color-scale of Watteau. 

The park that surrounds the Castle 
extends its glories out into the open. 
ek - @ 
wrought- 
iron gates 
areac- 
knowl- 
edged 
master- 
pieces in 
the de- 
vicesof 
their flow- 
ing lines. 
They are 
the work 
of Johann 
Georg 
Oegg, the 
chief ex- 
ponent of 
the art of 
wrought- 
iron,which 
achieved 
much that 
was great 
through- 
out Ger- 
many in 
that peri- 
od. The 
park is 
studded 
with plas- 
tic figures 
and groups 
by two sculptors of extraordinary tal- 
ent, Johann Peter Wagner and Ferdi- 
nand Dietz. The gaiety, the sensuous 
grace and the provocative playfulness 
of these statues are hallmarks of true 
rococo. 

The town of Wiirzburg itself has 





ROCOCO IN GERMAN CHURCHES. CHURCH “IN DER WIES”, NEAR STEINGADEN, ONE 
OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BAVARIAN ROCOCO CHURCHES, BUILT BY DOMINIKUS 
ZIMMERMANN, 1746-54. 
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much to show of the style. This charm- 
ing town of students and wine offers the 
traveler delights that few other cities 
can boast. Between the older baroque 
forms true rococo lineaments impetu- 
ously surprise the eye. Here Germany 
offers something new that is not met 
with in France: the citizen’s house in- 
genuously takes the curlicues and gar- 
lands of interior decoration and beauti- 
fies its facades therewith. 

J. B. Neumann, the genius of Wiirz- 
burg, worked also in Bruchsal, south of 
Heidelberg. Once more he invented an 
entirely new scheme of building. While 
in Wiirzburg the principle of consistent 
unity prevailed, the castle at Bruchsal 
has a loose relaxed air. The centre 
building and the two wings are again 
grouped around a court ornamented 
by a garden, but in this case all the 
parts are treated as separate edifices 
between which only low passages are 
inserted to form a connection. Besides 
this, many single buildings are scattered 
in the wide, landscaped park. Only 
the sum total of these parts, arranged 
according to a well-considered scheme, 
gives the full effect of this interesting 
architectural creation. 

Southeast of Wiirzburg, towards 
Miinchen, is Ansbach, another rococo 
treasure. There the castle of the Mar- 
graves which, with the exception of 
Wiirzburg, has no equal anywhere. 
Here an Italian, Gabriel Gabrieli, lent 
his art to the building. He began the 
main facade in Italian baroque, but the 
princely apartments on the first floor 
are quite given over to rococo decora- 
tion in the German manner of the style. 
It is the early period of this form of 
decoration that we meet with here. 

If we remain in the western part of 
southern Germany we find many as- 
pects of rococo in the residences of the 
Dukes, later the Kings of Wiirttem- 
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berg: Ludwigsburg, the castle of which 
is plainly modeled on Versailles: Soli- 
tude, near Stuttgart, and others. 

In the Bavarian capital Miinchen, 
also, rococo joy of life came to fruition. 
The residential palace of the Wittels- 
bach family, which like most of the old 
castles, has today become a well-cared- 
for museum, offers charming examples. 
Here we find splendid Renaissance 
rooms and rooms where the baroque of 
the seventeenth century exhibited the 
imposing pride of its decorative art. 
But suddenly everything grows lighter, 
more graceful, more delicate: rococo 
comes to the fore and scatters the 
whole wealth of its ornamental char- 
acters. 

On the west of the Bavarian capital 
arose the fine edifice, Nymphenburg, 
that forms a whole castle-town, an ex- 
tensive group of buildings with many 
units, as in Bruchsal. The high central 
building, originally executed in the 
style of an Italian villa, was augmented 
by arched passages at the sides, was 
rebuilt by Effmer, was enlarged by 
adding the very effective palace circle 
with houses for officials, and was beau- 
tifully decorated inside. Special charm 
is lent by the exquisitely chosen Ger- 
man and French furnishings. A writ- 
ing-room with costly panelling of 
Chinese lacquer constitutes an im- 
pressive novelty. 

We have been able to mention, in the 
space available, only the most beautiful 
and important examples of this gracious 
style among the German castles and 
city buildings, and even these not in all 
parts of Germany. Just to name a few 
more which belong in any record of 
German secular rococo buildings: at 
Erlangen, Zerbst and Dessau, at Saar- 
briicken, Coblenz, Miinster and Osna- 
briick, charming princely castles sprang 
from the ground; and Schloss Wilhelm- 
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stal near Kassel, with its famous dress- 
ing-room and its charming beauty- 
gallery, must surely not be forgotten. 
But in Eastern Germany also, al- 
though far removed from the cultural 
centers of the rest of the land, rococo 
became the style. In K6nigsberg the 
Berlin-Potsdam variation was more 
exclusively developed. Danzig, that 
beautiful Hanseatic town, which fas- 
cinates by the imposing number and 
unique architecture of buildings that 
go far back into antiquity, has an emi- 
nent part in German rococo. The city 
was also the birthplace, in 1726, of one 
of the greatest masters of the rococo, 
Daniel Nicholas Chodowiecki, some- 
times called, rather inaccurately “the 
German Hogarth”. In Breslau Fred- 
erick the Great bought the Spaetgen 


Palace and had a new interior built 
into it, of course in rococo. 

It has already been indicated that 
even the churches in Germany gave 
free rein to this fascinating style. All 
over the land one finds places of wor- 
ship each of which is a little jewel in 
itself. But building and inner decora- 
tion, secular as well as clerical, are of 
course only one aspect of the German 
rococo. Another, and very important 
one, is that of industrial art, in which 
the most charming rococo simply ran 
riot. It must, like the rococo in Ger- 
man churches, be left for another time. 
This one branch, however, it is im- 
possible to omit: the graceful bowls and 
dishes, plates and vases, figures, groups 
and floral pieces executed in what we 
call Dresden china. 


GERMAN CATHEDRALS 


(Continued from Page 86) 


to overpower it; some miss the simple 
beauty of the facade in Strasburg and 
its lovely rose-window; others prefer 
the single, graceful spire of the Cathe- 
dral at Freiburg, yearning towards the 
sky in fretted beauty. Yet the Cathe- 
dral at K6ln, particularly in its choir, 
shows the Gothic feeling of growth and 
flow of line masterfully adapted to the 
restrictions of the stone that forms it; 
there is order and unity in the various 
problems solved. In this Cathedral, 
more than in any other, the grace of the 
Gothic has replaced the massiveness 
of the Romanesque. 

The Cathedral has become an inte- 
gral part of the city. For miles before 
reaching the city its spires can be seen. 
Yet not K6ln alone can claim this 
building; it belongs to all Germany, 
for its completion was made possible 
only through the cooperation of the 
entire nation. 


At the end of the XVIIIth century, 
influential Germans aroused interest 
in the restoration and completion of 
this remarkable Cathedral. After much 
agitating—after the founding of a Ca- 
thedral Society to work for its comple- 
tion—after contributions had come from 
all over the country, the Cathedral was 
finally completed in 1880, according to 
the plans of the XIVth century archi- 
tect, torank asoneof the finest examples 
of Gothic architecture. 

Like the Cathedral of K6ln, the 
others are not merely examples of Ger- 
man architecture—not mere records of 
political history. In them has been 
caught a reflection of the German soul 
and spirit; in them can be seen the re- 
peated conflict between the massive- 
ness that binds to earth and the light- 
ness that strives ever upwards. These 
cathedrals, then, are more than archi- 
tecture—they are legends that sing of 
the German people. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF XANTEN, NEXT TO KOLN CATHEDRAL THE MOST IMPRESSIVE 

BUILDING IN THE NORTHERN RHINELAND. MORE SERENE THAN THE UPPER RHENISH 

GOTHIC, BUT NOTWITHSTANDING ITS MASSIVE MEASUREMENTS, GRACEFUL AND 
IDYLLIC. 





ART TREASURES OF THE LOWER RHINELAND 


By Dr. Orro BAUMGARD 


HE Lower Rhine—the setting of 
"| the Niebelungenlied—the birthplace 

of Siegfried—the place of the 
Lohengrin saga—holds our imagina- 
tion. This is a part of the Rhineland 
that is stern in character and some- 
what melancholy; under a boundless 
sky, its landscape is beautiful in a sub- 
dued way. 

Natives of the Rhineland are known 
for being joyous, pleasure - loving 
people. Here on the lower Rhine, the 
type has changed. It is a people who 
have little in common with the candid, 
light-hearted Rhinelander who lives 
on the river’s southern shores. These 
are a rugged, taciturn people; qualities 
which, on the other hand, make for a 
deeper nature. 

Perhaps the broadness of the land- 
scape—the clearness of the air, the 
peacefulness of the wide horizon, the 
majesty of the Rhine that in its breadth 
here hints of the immeasurable ocean— 
perhaps it is these that are reflected in 
the temperament of the people. And 
even as the landscape has influenced 
their disposition, their art, too, is 
colored by it. 

Coming from the Upper Rhine, with 
memories of an ornate and varied archi- 
tecture, an art abounding in playful 
detail, the art of the Lower Rhineland 
may seem colorless and uninteresting 
in comparison. For these people, for 
this section of the country, the freedom 
of the baroque, the gayety of the ro- 
coco does not exist. 

There are a few exceptions to this. 
There is Diisseldorf, the leading city of 
the Lower Rhineland. Lying on the 
border of the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
on the edge of a diverse landscape and 


people, its art has always belonged to 
that of the southern Rhineland. In 
the same way, the nearby Benrath has 
clung to the southern art expression, 
especially in its rococo castle. 

The Lower Rhineland, so far as its 
art and the appearance of the country- 


A VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL AT XANTEN. 


side go, thus begins just to the north of 
this city. It is here that we first find 
the horizon veiled in blue—the straight 
dikes—the meadows and pastures— 
the prim brick churches—the quiet, 
dreamy towns. 

Somehow these Rhenish towns, built 
on the same pattern, all look alike. In 
each there is the ornate church, the 
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same stately, gabled houses, an im- 
posing city hall, and a large market- 
place—much too large for the size of 
the town. Just as their appearance is 
so similar, their history with few ex- 
ceptions is parallel. Each had its dy- 
nastic struggles—war, and the pest, 
poverty, and destruction by fire that 


THE RICHLY ORNAMENTED GoTHIC RATHAUS 
(TOWN HALL) OF WESEL. 


this brought in its train in the Middle 
Ages. 

Yet, in some towns in the Lower 
Rhineland, the churches, the city hall, 
the towers and the city gates are more 
ornate and ancient than in other cities. 
Incomparable art treasures lie pre- 
served within these towns. The rav- 
ages of war, the fanaticism of the 
iconoclasts in destroying images, the 
shock of the French Revolution, left 
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these towns untouched. Here the 
reigning princes and a rich citizenry 
patronizing art, gave it every oppor- 
tunity to develop. So it is here that 
we find splendid examples of the char- 
acteristic regional architecture and ar- 
tistic skill. 

Outstanding among these cities is 
Xanten—the birthplace of the legen- 
dary Siegfried. It lies in a fruitful 
plain so near the Rhine that in olden 
times its waters lapped the city walls. 
Today the mediaeval Cathedral still 
towers over the city—next to the Koln 
Cathedral the most renowned struc- 
ture of this northern Rhineland. ‘The 
Cathedral lying in the center of the 
town has a peculiar attraction. You 
may wander through the narrow streets, 
admire a bit of carving about a win- 
dow here or a Gothic facade strong and 
vigorous in its treatment there, per- 
haps stop to inspect a turret with a 
quaint, winding staircase or even ad- 
mire the impressive gates at the Cleve 
gateway, and yet always be drawn 
back to the spiritual and artistic town- 
center—the Cathedral. Undoubtedly 
there are other Rhenish cathedrals that 
are more ornate, more overpowering in 
their art. The Gothic of the Lower 
Rhineland is more severe, more sub- 
dued in its expression than that of the 
Upper Rhine and France. Even at 
that, there is probably no cathedral 
that in its entire setting can offer as 
charming and as idyllic a picture as 
this Cathedral of Xanten. 

Perhaps this attraction lies in the 
setting of the structure, surrounded 
by the old houses of the Canons, houses 
that nestle in gardens profusely floral. 
Or it may be due to the peacefulness of 
the beautiful cloister, secluded from the 
world; in its cool walls the spirit of the 
Middle Ages seems to lie captive. Yet 
whatever it be, grandeur, austerity and 
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THE CARTHUSIAN CLOISTER IN XANTEN. 


THE OLD WINDMILL OVER THE TOWN WALL OF XANTEN, 
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a stern grace are embodied in this Ca- 
thedral and its setting just as they are 
in the Rhenish Magdalen in the Cru- 
cifixton by Berendonck on the outer 
wall. 

In its lofty interior the Cathedral 
shelters many an art treasure. To list 


Priests of his carvings are stiff, angu- 
lar figures, types that he saw about 
him on the Lower Rhine. These he 


and his contemporaries carved into all 
the churches of the Lower Rhineland. 

It is in Calcar that this type of carv- 
ing is found in the greatest beauty and 


THE TOWN HALL ON THE MARKET SQUARE OF CALCAR IS A MASSIVE BRICK STRUCTURE OF THE XVTH CENTURY. 
IN THE MAIN COUNCIL HALL IS AN IMPORTANT PAINTING, The Last Judgment. 


them—they fill twenty-two altars— 
would give little idea of their beauty. 
To be appreciated, these tabernacles, 
these shrines with their relics, must be 
seen in all their glittering, gleaming 
beauty. Outstanding among these 
treasures is the Marienaltar with its 
lacelike carving. Heinrich Douwer- 
mann, a master from the Lower Rhine, 
was its creator. In a spirit of deep 
piety, with naive detail, he carved 
biblical stories into the tough oak. 
The Marys, the Magdalens, the High 
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abundance. It was here that those 
outstanding mediaeval masters Lode- 
wich, Arnt and Douwermann created 
their carvings, patronized by the rich 
and generous patricians of the town. In 
those days Calcar, but two hours from 
Xanten, was a rich commercial center 
abounding in life, industry and riches. 
Even today, remains of that past life 
can be seen in such details as a weather- 
vane on an antiquated summer-house; 
it is in the form of a sailing vessel with 
wind-inflated sails. Old prints of Cal- 



































CENTURY. 


created 


SEVEN ALTARS WITH WONDERFUL CARVINGS BY THE NATIVE SCHOOL ARE TO BE 
FOUND IN ST. NIKOLAUS CHURCH AT CALCAR, COMPLETED ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF 
THE XVTH CENTURY. EXTENDED 1484-1505. 
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car show ships bringing their cargoes 
to the very gates of the city. In olden 
times this Hanseatic city brought ex- 
tensive trade to the German Rhine. 
Even today Calcar, wherever one 
turns, shows proof of a past built up 
on wealth and commerce. Neither the 
ravages of the pest nor the devastation 
that came with the Thirty Years War 
could sap the strength of this city. 
There is still the ancient red brick City 
Hall with its turreted staircase, domi- 
nating the marketplace. Though it 
may not rank first in grandeur, it is 
architecturally the best proportioned 
of all those in the Lower Rhineland. 
There is the Nikolaikirche, its wide 
aisles and carved altars bearing testi- 
mony to the self-sacrifice and art- 
appreciation of its citizens. Jan Joest, 
the Dutch master, painted the Sacri- 


“LOHENGRIN’S CASTLE”, THE SCHWANENBURG (SWAN 
CASTLE) IN CLEVE. 
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fice of Abraham that hangs in the 
church. The remarkable carved high 
altar with its 200 figures is the work of 
the master Lodewich. Though so force- 
ful in style, these works of art possess 
much grace and richness. 

And there, across the Rhine, two 
towers dominate the horizon, the sun 
glittering on their slate roofs. Below 
them nestles the city of Rees—a very 
gem of architecture. Originally it was 
a fortress around which many conflicts 
waged; today it is a place where peace 
and seclusion can be found. Again the 
City Hall—like a Florentine palace 
in its dignified severity—stands in the 
center of the town, a proof of its an- 
cient importance. Outside the city 
walls and ramparts flows the Rhine; 
on both its shores lies fruitful country. 
Indistinct in the distance is the sil- 
houette of the Schwanenburg of Cleve. 

The Schwanenburg of Cleve—the 
Swan’s Castle—the seat of the Lohen- 
grin saga! Down the Rhine drawn by 
the swan, the Knight of the Holy Grail 
is supposed to have come to free Elsa 
of Brabant and to wed her. Formerly 
this castle was the outstanding one of 
the Lower Rhine, its very symbol. In 
olden days it was the largest fortified 
castle along the entire river. Today 
its glory is gone—the castle stands a 
mere shadow of its former grandeur. 
And yet even in its present condition, 
its massive contour and impressive 
towers are proof of the genius for archi- 
tecture that existed during the Middle 
Ages. There is harmony between the 
castle and the surrounding landscape. 
Just as the tower and castle seem to 
grow from the ridge of the hills they 
crown, the town—lying below in a 
confused huddle of gay red roofs 
above tangled streets and alleys remi- 

(Concluded on Page 137.) 
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“OLD MusEuM” IN BERLIN. 


THE BERLIN MUSEUMS’ CENTENARY 


By Privy CouNcILLOR WiLHELM WAETZOLD 
Director-General of the State Museums in Berlin 


TALY and Germany are the richest 
in museums of any countries in the 
world. Whereas in France all efforts 
were centered on Paris as the great 
middle-point of culture, a large number 
of small cultural centers have come 
into existence in Italy and Germany 
since the Middle Ages. Most of these 
former residence-cities of princes or 
bishops, or centers of commerce, now 
possess collections that have in part 
come to rank with great, world-re- 
nowned museums. Miinchen, Dresden, 
Kéln, Frankfort-am-Main, Hambur : 
Stuttgart—the museums in each of 
these places have their own character, 
determined by the course of history. 
Berlin is one of the younger of the 
museum cities. But since, roo years 
ago, the Prussian kings created from 
the most important objects of their 
palace collections the first public mu- 
seum, there have come into existence in 
the German capital a great number of 
large museums which are of a unique 


THE Famous HEap oF QUEEN NorRETETE, IS ONE oF 
THE TREASURES OF THE “NEW MusEUM” IN BERLIN. 
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character, and that not only for Ger- 
many. Since, on October 1st of last 
year, in connection with the 100-year- 
celebration of the Berlin State Mu- 
seums, the large new buildings whose 
construc- 
tion was 
begun 20 
years ago, 
were 
thrown 
opento 
the public, 
Berlin 
will stand 
onthe 
same foot- 
ing as Lon- 
don and 
Paris as a 


museum 
city. The 


fifteen 
depart- 
ments of 
the State 
Museums, 
which are 
distrib- 
uted 
among 
adozen 
buildings 
and havea 
scientific 
and tech- 
nical per- 
sonnel of 
some 600 
persons, 
are prob- 
ably the most extensive organization to 
be found in the whole museum world. 
The older Berlin museums are known 
wherever there are men and women in- 
terested in science and art exhibits. 
One of them is the beautiful ‘Old 
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Rest During the Flight. sy Lucas CraNacH. BERLIN. KAISER FRIEDRICH 
MUSEUM. 


Museum”’, built by Schinkel and opened 
in 1830—an Ionic temple filled with 
treasures of Greek and Roman plastic 
art. Here one finds the two archaic 
goddesses, one seated, the other stand- 
ing; the 
praying 
boy, once 
the prop- 
erty of 
Frederick 
the Great; 
thelHil- 
desheim 
silver 
treasure 
dating 
from the 
daysof 
imperial 
Rome,and 
a unique 
collection 
of antique 
helmets, 
glasses, 
vases, etc. 
Adjoin- 
ing, and 
connected 
with the 
“Old Mu- 
seum’’, is 
theso- 
called 
“New Mu- 
seum’’, 
built by 
Stiler 
about the 
middle of 
the last century. Here are the 
Egyptian antiquities—the famous 
Queen Nofretete, a number of 
highly interesting mummy pictures, 
the finds from Amara and the 
papyri. In the upper story the visitor 
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PoRTRAIT OF HIERONYMOUS HOLZSCHUHER. By 
ALBRECHT DURER. KAISER FRIEDRICH MUSEUM 


can see in 
the study- 
and exhi- 
bition- 
rooms of 
the Cop- 
per-Efi- 
gravings 
Cabinet 
the most 
beautiful 
drawings 
by Botti- 
celli, Rem- 
brandt, 
Diirer 
and Grii- 
newald. 
Thecol- 
lection of 


REMBRANDT, SELF-PORTRAIT. 
KAISER FRIEDRICH MuSsEuUM IN BERLIN. 


IN BERLIN. 


Murii10’s St. Anthony, IN THE KAISER FRIEDRICH MUSEUM IN BERLIN. 


[The supreme position of Rembrandt is the result of 
his broad humanism, powerful imagination, originality, 
subtle color and dramatic chiaroscuro. | 


Rem =- 
brandt’s 
drawings 
is not ex- 
celled by 
any in the 
world. 

A whole 
galaxy 
of double 
starsis 
granted 
by Bae- 
deker to 
the Kaiser 
Friedrich 
Museum, 
which was 
built by 
IThnein 
1904. The 
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history of Italian and Dutch art can be 
studied under especially favorable cir- 
cumstances in the Berlin Picture Gal- 
lery. ‘There are splendid works of the 
masters of the Quattrocento, among 
them Do- 
natello 
and Ve- 
rocchio, 
Botticelli, 
and Lippi. 
Prom- 
inent 
among the 
Venetians 
are Gior- 
gione and 
Titian, 
among 
the Ro- 
mans 
Raphael 
and Mi- 
chael A n- 
gelo, 
among the 
Floren- 
tines A’n- 
dreadel 
Sarto and 
Bronzino. 
Ofthe 
Holland- 
ers, Rem- 
brandt 
alone is 
represent- 
ed by al- 
mosta 
dozen 
paintings. The Netherlands landscape- 
artists, portraitists and still-life paint- 
ers have as a central point the great 
masters Rubens and Van Dyck, Franz 
Hals and Vermeer van Delft. A period 
character is given them by the manner 
in which Wilhelm von Bode—the first 
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A Famous TITIAN: THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTER LAVINIA IN THE KAISER 
FRIEDRICH MuUSEUM IN BERLIN. 


attempt of its kind—furnished the mu- 
seum rooms with old doors, coats-of- 
arms, fireplaces, furniture, etc. 

The original works of applied art fur- 
nish a bridge to the collection of the 
Museum 
of Applied 
Art (Kun- 
stgewerbe- 
museum), 
which is 
now hous- 
ed in the 
venerable 
royal pal- 
ace on the 
Spree. 
Treasures 
ofthe 
highest 
grade, 
suchas 
the early 
mediaeval 
orna- 
ments of 
the Kais- 
erin Gis- 
ela, the 
Réntgen 
furniture 
ofthe 
XVIIIth 
century, 
the Bouch- 
er tapes- 
tries, glass, 
porcelain, 
textiles 
and works 
of founders and smiths, fill three stories 
of the Berlin Palace, whose White Hall, 
royal chambers, historic rooms, chapels 
and stairways in themselves represent 
a great museum of the architecture and 
decorations of three centuries. 

In the Zeughaus, or Army Museum— 
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IN THE GERMAN MUSEUM IN BERLIN: 
GERMANY, IN THE 


“JESUS AND JOHN”. 
EARLY XIVTH CENTU 


WOOD-CARVING, SOUTH 
Y. 
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whose court is decorated with the re- 
liefs of dying warriors, done by An- 
dreas Schluter, the great master of 
baroque—the historic collections of 


weapons of the State of Prussia, from 


GROUP UNDER THE CROSS. SUABIAN WOOD-CARVING 
aBouT A. D. 1400, IN THE KAISER FRIEDRICH MUSEUM. 


Carlovingian swords down to airplanes 
used in the World War, are housed. 
Other exhibits include a hat of Napo- 
leon I and the last uniform worn by 
Frederick the Great. 
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a i se 7: 
THE GIANT ALKYONEUS, FROM THE MARVELOUS FRIEZE 
OF THE PERGAMON. 


THE ‘“’UIRED HERCULES WITH TELEPHOS”, ONE OF THE 
REMARKABLE PIECES OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURE IN THE 
PERGAMON MUSEUM. 





E PERGAMON 
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ONE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF TH 
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HLL BoBBE, PAINTED BY FRANZ HALS ABOUT 1650. IN THE KAISER FRIEDRICH 


MuSEUM IN BERLIN. 


The Museum of Ethnology (Volker- 
kundemuseum) contains a comprehen- 
sive collection of prehistoric objects, 
among them such rare things as the gold 
treasures of King Priam, excavated by 
Schliemann in ancient Troy. This 
great museum, which is made up of 
several buildings in the southwestern 
part of Berlin and in suburban Dahlem, 
contains collections from North, Cen- 
traland South America, Oceania, Africa, 
India, Japan and China. One of its 
chief treasures is the so-called Turfan 
collections, frescoes from cave-temples 
in Turkestan, which, regarded in the 
light of religious and art history, form 
a bond of union between Hellas and 
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China. No other mu- 
seum on earth has such 
a great collection of 
these unique works of 
art. 

In the neighboring 
State Art Library 
(Staatliche Kunstbiblio- 
thek), which is open to 
the public twelve hours 
a day and is one of the 
largest art libraries in 
all Europe, the visitor 
finds books, writings, 
pictures and cuts deal- 
ing with all the fields 
covered by the mu- 
seums. The Library 
possesses its own room 
for making plaster 
casts to meet the re- 
quirements of the sci- 
entific departments of 
the museums and also 


for making replicas for 
the public of important 
works of art. 

And now come the 
three gigantic new 


ame “d 
THE MULTI-ARMED TIBETAN GODDESS OF THE XVIIITH 
CENTURY, IN THE East ASIA DEPARTMENT OF THE ETH- 
NOLOGICAL MUSEUM IN BERLIN. 
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DETAIL FROM THE ISHTAR GATE IN THE ASIATIC MUSEUM IN BERLIN. 


DRAGON, SACRED TO MARDUK, THE 


PROTECTOR OF BABYLON. 


buildings which Alfred Messel, architect 
of the Wertheim department store, 
planned for the ‘Museum Island” 
in Berlin, and which were for the most 
part finished for the centenary. In the 
middle of a building with three wings, 
built around a court of honor—the 
Museum Forum—the Pergamon Mus- 
eum stands. In a vast hall, as long as 
Unter den Linden is wide, stands the 
Zeus Altar, ornamented by the frieze 
of gods and giants which was one of the 
seven wonders of ancient days (second 
century B. C.) and has now been erect- 
ed here. Two adjoining halls contain 
an absolutely unique museum of an- 
tique architecture. The market gate 
from Miletus and the gate of the 
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Temple of Victory of King Eumenes of 
Pergamon have been restored and 
built up in their original size from frag- 


ments of the originals. Beside the 
mighty original capitals of the pillars 
of Asia Minor and ancient Italian 
temples the pillars have been built up 
of artificial stone to their original 
height, so that.one can study the pro- 
portions and sense them more strongly. 
In addition to these things, there are 
specimens of buildings from Priene, 
Magnesia, Miletus, Baalbek, Falerii 
and other places. The three antique 
halls side by side measure 115 meters. 

The north wing, containing the ‘‘Ger- 
man Museum” (Deutsches Museum), 
adjoins the Pergamon Museum at right 
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angles. Its main floor contains works 
of Middle Italian plastic art and paint- 
ings from the days of the migration of 
the peoples down to about Diirer’s day. 
Here are also a hall with works of the 
Prussian sculptors Schliiter and Scha- 
dow, and a great collection of casts 
after masterworks of monumental plas- 
tics in German cathedrals. The upper 
story of the German Museum contains 
German and Old Netherlands paintings 
and plastics from the time of the 
Reformation down to the rococo period. 
Here a new arrangement has been made 
by which plastic, painted and applied- 
art works are in part shown together, 
and in part exclusively picture halls 
have been created. The masters of the 


German and Netherlandish _primi- 
tives—van Eyck, Rogier van der Wey- 
den, Memling, Altdorfer, Cranach, Diir- 
er, Holbein and Bladung—as well as 
formerly virtually hidden treasures of 
German plastic art—for instance, works 
by Riemenschneider, Daucher, et al.— 
have been brought over from the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum. Parts of 
old houses and palaces, ceilings, doors, 
fireplaces and the cabinet of mirrors 
from the Merseburg Palace have been 
built into the exhibition halls and cab- 
inets. The German Museum, like the 
Museum of Antique Architecture, rep- 
resents a new type. 

The same can be said of the Near 
East Museum (Vorderasiatisches Mu- 
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SECTION OF THE GIANTS’ FRIEZE OF THE PERGAMON ALTAR: “THE SNAKE THROWER”, IN THE PERGAMON MusEUM 
IN BERLIN. 
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seum), which is housed in the south 
wing. One enters through the Miletus 
Gate into a hall in which a mighty fort- 
ress-gate, 18 meters high—the Ishtar 
Gate of Babylon—has been built up. 
The arches of its walls and doors are 
covered with colored tiles, representing 
dragons and other fabulous animals, 
together with ornamental stripes. The 
adjoining Procession Street of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 8 meters wide and 30 
meters long, is also flanked on each side 
by 24 lions of bright enamelled tiles. 
About 20 years of laborious effort were 
required to piece these animal figures 
together out of many thousands of 
fragments of the originals. In no 
other museum on earth can one secure 
such a faithful and imposing idea of the 
Oriental architecture of ancient days. 
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A CORNER IN THE AFRICAN DEPARTMENT IN THE ETHNOLOGICAL MUSEUM IN BERLIN. 


BuppuHist TRIAD, STATE ETHNOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 
CHINESE DEPARTMENT. 








MUSEUM. 





“Tue GREEN HEAD’’, A MARVELOUS STONE HEAD OF A 
PRIEST, ABOUT 500 B. C., IN THE NEw MUSEUM IN 
BERLIN. 


The results of German excavations in 
Assur, Babylon, Sendschirli, Tell Halaf 
and other cities of Mesopotamia are to 
be exhibited in the coming years in the 
halls at the side of the Procession 


Street. The Islamic art department 
with its treasure is to be housed in the 
upper story of this museum. Here too, 
a great architectural work is to domi- 
nate the exhibition halls: the facade of 
the desert palace Mschatta, which now 
stands in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

Thus the three new buildings con- 
tain three different worlds—the Late 


>), 


a 


BRONZE GOAT-HEAD. EcGypt, ABOUT 600 B. C. 
EcGyptiaAN Museum IN BERLIN. 


Antique, the Oriental and the Ger- 
manic. Since these three museums are 
connected by covered passages with the 
neighboring Kaiser Friedrich Museum 


_on the one side and the New Museum 


o 


1 


on the other, the visitor can inspect the 
entire treasure on the “‘Museum Island”’ 
without crossing a street or going out- 
doors—from the Kaiser Friedrich to 
the Old Museum on the Lustgarten, or 
in the other direction. It is a tour 
through thousands of years, through 
Orient and Occident and half of the 
globe. 





BACK TO THE MIDDLE AGES WHEN ROBBER BARONS BUILT THEIR CASTLES HIGH ON 
THE CRAGGY MOUNTAINS. NEAR BINGEN IS EHRENFELS, BUILT A. D. 1210, IN MEDI- 
AEVAL CENTURIES OFTEN THE RESIDENCE OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF MAINZ. 
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CASTLES OF THE RHINE 


By Bopo EBHARDT 


castles recalling the glamor and 
glory of knighthood and the 
highly conventionalized life of feudal 
times, but the best known of all, ad- 


GG castes has countless ancient 


mired throughout the world, dot the 
shores of the river Rhine from Mainz 
to the Dutch border. From Mainz to 
Bingen we follow the river through 
country cultured even in ancient times. 
Here on the Rhine’s southern shore 
lies Ingelheim and the ruins of a castle 
of Charlemagne. From its northern 
shore mountains rise steeply, their 
slopes fruitful with vineyards that 


from time immemorial have given the 
world famous vintages. At the foot of 
their slopes, in the snug towns of Elt- 
ville, Hattenheim, Oestrich, Geisen- 
heim, and Ruedesheim are the anctent 
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HARVESTING THE FRUIT OF THE GODS. VINTAGERS IN THE VINEYARDS OF THE RHINE. 


homes of feudal lords. Some of these 
castles are in use today. In the XVth, 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries the old 
fortified castles, since they had out- 
grown their military usefulness, were 
changed into beautiful palaces. They 
lie today in the shade of huge trees, in 
cultivated, walled-in gardens, overlook- 
ing the Rhine. ’ 

On reaching Ruedesheim and Bin- 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


gen, just below the famous Burg Jo- 
hannisberg, the panorama of chivalric 
days, when every noble feared and 
guarded against his neighbors, unrolls 
before us in an almost countless series of 
castles that line both banks of the river. 
At Ruedesheim there is the Neider- 
burg, a mighty, gloomy mass. This 
castle is one of the oldest in Germany. 


nates all views of the city, while of the 
Vorderburg but a ruined tower and a 
Gothic house at the marketplace re- 
main. 

After these ruins the ancient Burg 
Klopp at Bingen seems most impres- 
sive. It is on the summit of a hill at 
the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Nahe. According to legendary his- 


LOOKING DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT UPON A RHINE STEAMER, TOY-LIKE IN THE PERSPECTIVE. A RHINE SCENE 
BELOW BINGEN. 


Its impressive walls, its labyrinth of 
passageways and arches, its narrow 
stairs and courts make a gruesome 
picture. The once mighty “Berg- 
fried’’, the watch tower, is only par- 
tially left, and huge gaps open in the 
outer walls. Two other castles are 
left in Ruedesheim, though as ruins 
only. The Oberburg’s tower still domi- 
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tory, it was here that on Christmas 
1105, the unfortunate Emperor Hein- 
rich IV was taken prisoner by his own 


son, later Heinrich V. In 1689 the old 
castle was devastated by the French; 
later Burg Klopp was reconstructed 
and today is used as the City Hall of 
Bingen. 

Only a few years after this destruc- 
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(UPPER) Opposite KOBLENZ, THE ONCE MIGHTY FORTRESS OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 
(LowER) Proup STOLZENFELS ON THE RHINE. 
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tion, the French destroyed one of the 
most picturesque eastles anywhere 
along the river, Burg Ehrenfels. <A 
fine XVIIth-century engraving shows 
the beauty of this castle. Now only 
two towers, splendid in their propor- 
tions, and some of the inner and outer 
walls, are left. In olden times, there 
was a toll-gate at this castle—Ehren- 
fels-auf-der-Hohe. It was connected 
with a second castle directly at the 
Rhine. This in turn was joined by 
means of chains and gates to the re- 
nowned Maeuseturm (Mousetower), 
situated on a rock in the Rhine, and 
now used as an observation tower. 
Time and space are lacking for more 
than the merest catalogue of names. 
Whole tomes could be written of the 
lurid stories of love and war, intrigue 
and vengeance that cling to these 
storied piles as thickly as the moss upon 
their stones. 

And now—castle after castle. Be- 
low Bingen rises proud Rheinstein, still 
in habitable condition, and filled with 
mediaeval art treasures, which Prince 
Friedrich of Prussia began collecting 
in 1825. He and his son Prince George 
lie buried in the castle chapel. 

But situated even more daringly, a 
little below Trecktlingen, is Burg Soo- 
neck. History claims that it was built 
in 1015 by the Princely Bishop of 
Mainz; it was destroyed in later years 
by Rudolph of Habsburg. A slender 
tower now rises from the sharp, rocky 
cliff up towards the higher hill; tiny 
rooms are placed one above the other 
than next to each other, in the cramped 
space inside the walls. A little further 
downstream we come to Burg Fiirsten- 
berg, lying across the river from Burg 
Nollich. Fiirstenberg too was de- 
stroyed by the French in 1689; only its 
mighty walls and some of its towers 
resisted the flames. The same fate 
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overtook Burg Stahleck, which lies above 
Bacharach. Here only the outer castle 
walls, reaching down to the very city, 
remain. 

These castles on the Rhine are 
unique in that they somehow seem to . 
have fitted themselves into the very 
landscape. The mighty defensive walls 
seem part of the huge, rocky cliffs; the 


LIFE ON THE ANCIENT STREAM PURSUES ITS QUIET 
ROUTINE. THE LEFT BANK OF THE RHINE, OPPOSITE THE 
DRACHENFELS RUIN AND THE SEVEN MOUNTAINS. 


towers one with their sheer height. 
The sharp-edged slate—the stone of 
the mountains of the Rhine—an un- 
yielding, difficult building material, has 
been adapted to the structure of these 
castles with rare artistic skill. The 
rough grey rubble of the walls com- 
bines with the shining blue slate roofs 
and the stern cliffs to make an har- 
monious picture in which art and na- 
ture are successfully combined. 
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CLUSTERING }WARM 
ARACH ON THE RHINE. 
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ONE OF THE MANY ROMANTIC 
NN CASTLE IN NORTHWESTERN GERMANY, 
poo CASTLES FROM THE MIDDLE AGES THAT DOT ALL PARTS OF THE RHINE. 
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1326 AS A TOLL TOWER. 


THe Prauz at Cavs, BuiLT A. D. 
BLUECHER’S CROSSING OF THE 
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It is the use of native material that 
gives this architecture its character. 
Those Rhenish architects of old solved 
a problem which is still puzzling artists 
of today. It is no wonder, then, that 
the picturesqueness of the Rhine has 
inspired mankind for ages; that all 
great poets, having visited the Rhine, 
must express their feeling of it; that 
entire generations of painters have 
delighted the world with new treatment 
of old subjects. 

It matters little if we go upstream 
or down—the magic of these Rhenish 
castles grows. If Bacharach’s pic- 
turesque fortifications have thrilled 
us, the Pfalzgrafenstein at Caub sur- 
prises us even more. This is an unique 
castle—it is completely surrounded 
by water, like the ‘‘water castles’ 
built on marshy soil. Together with 
Gutenfels, towering over Caub, it 
formed a strong defense of the country- 
side as well as an impenetrable toll- 
gate. But the people of the XIIIth 
and XIVth centuries, not very differ- 
ent from those today, did not like to 
pay duties. King Ludwig, the ruler 
of this town, levied ‘‘Rhine-tolls’’ even 
on the Church and its people. As a 

result Pope Johann XXII excommuni- 
cated him on May 14, 1325. Fortu- 
nately the Pope’s demand that the 
toll-tower be destroyed was not car- 
ried out, and so posterity has one of 
the loveliest of all Rhine pictures in 
the fairy castle on the rocky island in 
midstream, and the Romanesque 
castle perched high above Caub. Its 
history is memorable even to the 
XIXth century, for it was at this point 
that Marshal Bliicher crossed the Rhine 
in his successful march against Na- 
poleon in 1812. 
With Caub not even out of sight, the 
ruins of Burg Schénberg appear. This 
was the family seat of the aristocratic 


Marshal Schénberg (Schomburg) who 
accompanied William of Orange to 
England. Having passed the fabled 
Lorelei, we come to St. Goar and St. 
Goarshausen, two small cities over- 
shadowed on the one side of the Rhine 
by the famous Rheinfels, on the other 
by Burg Katz. ‘These, too, were de- 
stroyed by the French, even after they 
no longer had military value. 


Burc Katz (Cat CastLE), ONE OF THE MANY FAMOUS 
REMNANTS OF MEDIEVAL TIMES ALONG THE RHINE. 


Burg Katz is the seat of the power- 
ful family of Katzenelnbogen, who 
built it in 1393. Katz means cat, and to 
carry out the humor of the name, the 
people have nicknamed Burg Deuern- 
burg, which lies a little further down- 
stream, Maus, meaning mouse. The 
building of the latter castle signified 
the return to power over the Rhine of 
the Archbishop of Trier. Archbishop 
Boemund II built this beautiful for- 
tress-residence about 1350. 

Impressive as castles may be, people 
give them names that hint at their 
history. At Bornhofen there are two 
castles, Liebenstein and Sternberg. 
The people called them the ‘Hostile 
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UNDER THE NOBLE RUINS WHICH STILL CROWN THE ENDLESS CHAIN OF MOUNTAINS, THE HILLSIDES RISE IN 
MIRACULOUS TIERS OF TERRACED VINEYARDS. MouskE CASTLE, LOOKING DOWN UPON WELLMICH. 


Brothers’. 


Legend has it that two 
hostile brothers built these castles and 
then fought each other from their 


walls. According to history, though, 
Sternberg was an old, free, imperial 
castle, which was granted to the house 
of Bolanden in the XIIth century. 
Later it and Liebenstein passed into 
the possession of the Counts of Spon- 
heim. In 1317 the electorate of Trier 
held a lien on Sternberg. The roman- 
tic ruins today are the delight of all 
Rhine travelers. 

The power of the Archbishops of 
Trier on the Rhine was supplanted by 
that of the House of Katzenelnbogen. 
Later their lands were willed to the 
House of Hessen. One of their strong- 
holds was the Marksburg at Braubach- 
on-the-Rhine. The Marksburg is 
unique in being the only castle on the 
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river that from roof to foundation, in- 
cluding tower, palace, gates, and dun- 
geon, is as it was originally built. It 
is daringly placed on the top of a steep 
rock, which, with its sheer walls, 
towers high over the Rhine. On the 
highest point the tower was built, 
free-standing in the triangular court. 
Three wings, containing dwelling- 
rooms, come so close to the tower that 
the edge of one wing had to be cut off 
and a recess built into the wall to per- 
mit at least a narrow passageway. 

On the side of the rock away from 
the Rhine, the palace is situated, its 
walls turned like a huge shield to an 
approaching enemy. On the ground 
floor of this building is the huge castle 
kitchen; on the next a room tastefully 
paneled in wood, the room of the lord 
of the castle. Next to it is the knight’s 
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hall, whose beautiful wooden ceiling is 
supported by a huge wooden column, 
as is that of the kitchen below it. 
Under the oaken rafters that have 
withstood the storms of centuries on 
this lonely height, rooms were built in 
later times. Three graceful turrets at 
the corners rest on basalt-rock and 
extend beyond the building; their 
pointed roofs are of slate. At the other 
end of the triangular court is the Em- 
peror Heinrichturm or Markusturm, 
a tower built in five stories and crowned 
with pinnacles. At its bottom was the 
dungeon, above it the jail; the chapel 
was the third story and then two stories 
of living rooms completed the massive 
structure. 

A detailed study of this castle is well 
worth while, for it is a fine example 
of the fortified castle as evolved between 
the years 1000 and 1600. It is of 
unique value, moreover, since it has 
been preserved as it was without any 
innovations. From its turrets a splen- 
did view of the Rhine can be had. Its 
owners, the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of German Castles, has furnished 
it completely, thus re-creating a true 
picture of mediaeval times. 

Beyond the junction of the Rhine 
and the river Lahn, is Burg Lahneck; 
it has been restored and is now being 
used as a residence. Farther on is 
Stolzenfels, restored by Schinkel for 
the King of Prussia. This castle is 
filled with choice art treasures; its mor- 
tuary chapel is particularly beautiful. 

Opposite Coblenz we come to the 
world-famed fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, whose beginning was a castle 
built in 1160 by Archbishop Hillib of 
Trier. This fortification has known 
the stress of war in every century since 
its erection. Between 1795 and 1800, 
the French laid siege to it four times. 


A little downstream the mighty 
Hammerstein rises opposite the tur- 
reted city and castle of Andernach. 
Past Burg Reineck and Argenfels we 
reach the Siebengebirge with its Drach- 
enfels and Lowenburg. On the other 
side of the Rhine, opposite the “‘seven 
mountains’ are the ruins of Roland- 
seck and Godesberg. 

North of the Seven Mountains the 
river-banks become flatter—the vine- 
yards and steep rocks of slate are gone. 
In the mountain districts of the stream 
the castles were boldly placed to crown 
hilltops or rocky crags where the steep, 
often almost inaccessible, mountain- 
sides formed a natural defense. But 
on the lower Rhine, as in the lowlands 
further east, the castles without this 
advantage are of very different and 


DRACHENFELS, DRAGON’S ROCK, ONE OF THE MOST 
ROMANTIC LOOKING CASTLE RUINS ON THE RHINE, ON 
ONE OF THE “SEVEN MOUNTAINS”. 
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distinct type. ‘They are known as 
Wasserburgen — water castles — and 
since they are built on flat soil or 
marshy land, their fortifications con- 
sist of walls surrounded by huge and 
deep moats, whose dark waters mirror 
the ancient walls and towers. 

Not much further along is turreted 
K6oln, its magnificent cathedral and 
churches dominating the skyline. Far- 
ther still downstream, where few travel- 
ers venture, we discover many interest- 
ing castles. At Zons the city walls and 
towers are mirrored in the river. Below 
Diisseldorf rise the mighty remains of 
the ancient imperial castle of Kaiser- 
werth, majestic even in their utter 
ruin. 

Close to Holland’s border, on a 
branch of the Rhine that today is but 
a meagre tributary, in the lovely old 
city of Cleve is a fairy castle, shrouded 


in the glory of the Lohengrin saga— 
Schwanenburg, the proud seat of the 
Dukes of Cleve. On its highest and 
most ancient tower, a swan can still 
be seen—symbol of an heroic age. 

» This is the last German castle on the 
Rhine. Passing these castles by ship 
or along the highways at the river, 
generation after generation has gazed 
and marveled at the ancient walls that 
hold memories of centuries of inspir- 
ing history. An acquaintance with 
these ancient strongholds will unfold 
the wonders of the past, ancient legends 
of thrilling beauty, sagas, fraught with 
deep meaning, stories of the struggle 
and rise of mankind. And all these 
castles are mute witnesses of the great- 
ness of Germany and of the irresistible 
lure of the most active and most ma- 
jestic of all rivers of Europe. 





ART TREASURES OF THE LOWER RHINELAND 


(Concluded from Page 110) 


niscent of mediaeval days—seems to 
fit itself to the countryside. 

All epochs of history have left their 
mark on this town. In the church, 
the ornate tombs in Burgundian style 
recall that in centuries pasta Duke of 
Cleve brought home as bride a Princess 
of Burgundy. The lovely avenues, the 
parks with their fountains, laid out in 
baroque style, the many mansions, are 
all reminders of the Brandenburg rulers 
and especially of the works of that Great 
Elector of Brandenburg and his genial 


governor, Prince Moritz of Nassau- 
Orange. 


Besides these cities the Rhineland 
has many others in which some art 
treasure—a Madonna, a rare candle- 
stick—may be found. In Wesel’s walls 
a variety of art periods conflict. An 
ornate Gothic City Hall can be found 
next to a building influenced by more 
utilitarian Prussian thought. In the 
old castles, in the castle fortresses built 
in the water, the architecture of the 
Lower Rhineland has been preserved 
in its entirety. But if you would know 
this architecture, you must see this 
Rhenish country and its people, and 
knowing them, you will understand 
and appreciate their art. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BERLIN ART NOTES 


(Special Correespondence to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY) 


Berlin Dec. 18. 


The Berlin Secession opened the autumn show of 
modern art, pictures and sculptures. These two great 
exhibitions—in spring and autumn—always give a 
general view on modern art, while the Berlin Kiinst- 
lerhaus, which, too, exhibits twice a year, represents 
the older tradition in art. In the Secession only a few 
old members show their works, amongst whom Lesser 
Ury, the impressionist, stands out. His self-portrait 
strikes one by its vitality. There are also Mrs. Annot, 
a niece of Adolph Menzel, with a picture of two horses; 
the Berlin painters Pirkle, Biittner, and George Grosz, 
known by his caricatures, designs and pictures severely 
criticizing men and life. Good landscapes we saw by 
Pechstein, Spiro and Klossowski. The famous com- 
poser Richard Strauss is painted by Mopp, Berlin 
(Max Oppenheimer). The interesting pictures of 
Herman Huber, Ziirich, make in some manner the 
impression of gobelins, and a young painter of Paris— 
Menkes—shows two of his works, which were shown 
this last spring in Berlin. 

The Flechtheim Gallery shows bronzes and designs 
by Ernest Barlach, who is today one of the most im- 
portant German sculptors, perhaps the greatest. We 
know his wooden sculptures, which were exhibited 
some months ago in the Prussian Academy cf Fine 
Arts; we also know his lithographs and designs, all full 
of a touching expression, works of a religious and power- 
ful soul. Now for the first time he shows bronzes. 
Their style is similar to the wooden sculptures, but not 
so strong, the outlines are not so cornered, following 
the softer material. His groups and figures are all 
massy, but extremely well moved, so that movement 
expresses all feelings. 

An interesting exhibition is to be seen in the Old 
Museum of Applied Arts, entitled ‘“Worship and Form”’. 
There are all kinds of things for Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish houses of God. It’s interesting to see how 
profane applied art has influenced ritualistic objects of 
metal, glass, tapestry and furniture. Forms are chiefly 
simple without ornaments, furniture of metal; vivid 
colors and tasteful embroideries show quite a new ten- 
dency in ecclesiastic art. It is to be regretted that 
there is more machine-work than hand-work. The 
latter makes only the models and machine-work is sold 
at lower prices. 

The rooms of the Prussian Academy of Fine Arts are 
now @eccupied by the works of painting and sculpture 
entered for the Great State Prize which is awarded once 
a year. Only young artists (between 25 and 35 years 
old) are exhibiting, so we find the works of the present 
generation at show. The extraordinary number of 
works is astonishing. Nearly all of them bear new 
mames, and considering the hard times one cannot 
imagine how all these young men and women find 
enough to live on. Trying to deduce either a new style 
or any common feature, it is very difficult to say that 
such is art of today, such is the style of the newest 
painting, such of sculpture. It is interesting to see how 
naturalism, impressionism, romanticism, ‘‘new objecti- 
vity” hang and stand side by side. Expressionism 
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alone is no longer to be found. The exhibition is so 
crowded it is difficult to see all qualities of individual 
objects. In general it may be said that there are some 
masters among the teachers of this younger generation 
who visibly influence the youths’ work. Among the 
sculptors Barlach and among the painters Karl Hofer 
stand out this way. While Hofer is the head of a 
school, Barlach influences only by the intensity of his 
work. ‘The first prize in painting was given to Hans 
Feibusch of Frankfurt, aged 32. He studied at Berlin 
with Hofer and in Paris with Othon Friesz and Lhéte. 
His ardent colors are connected to vividly moved 
forms and his talent is best to be seen in a landscape 
of Istria, where light and color produce an effective 
impression. A premium was further given to E. W. 
Nay, another scholar of Hofer. Among the sculptors 
the prize was earned by Hermann Blumenthal of Essen, 
only 24 years of age, for some figures of young men 
which unite modern abstraction with deep feeling. 

The Kaiser Friedrich Museum shows a very interest- 
ing exhibition of Parthian, Sassanian and early Islamic 
art. There are silver, gems, faience, remains of stuffs 
and further objects of the German expedition to Ctesi- 
phon (1928-29), the old residence of the Sassanians 
situated between the old and new beds of the Tigris. 
These finds include fragments of ceramics adorned with 
geometric ornaments and the so-called Samara-ware. 
Most important are remains of stucco-work of houses 
of the VI-VIIth centuries, as stucco was the favored 
material of this country and the most beautiful decora- 
tions of this clay-brick architecture were made of it. 
The characteristic of all these decorations is the in- 
finitely delicate ornament which is carved with the 
chisel and is similar to finest net- or lace-work. The 
feature-piece of such architecture is the front of 
M’schatta which stands also in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum. In the glaring sun of the desert this lace-work 
of stucco seemed to lie on a black ground, as all deep 
cavities were filled up by dark shadows. New dis- 
coveries are the remains of wall-paintings not known 
till now, deriving from a church in Ctesiphon. The 
inner walls of the king’s palace were decorated with 
mosaics of glass and marble. New acquisitions are 
further shown of Sassanian silver and Persian silver, 
with Sassanian ornament, especially a silver bowl of the 
II-IIId centuries showing a sitting rok (griffon?) sur- 
rounded by a garland. Bird and garland are gilt. An- 
other Persian silver bowl is engraved in Sassanian style 
and partly gilt. All these objects are of the highest 
artistic quality by reason of their fine work, the com- 
bination of silver and gold and the ornaments and pic- 
tures which often represent hunting-scenes. The gems 
of onyx represent portraits and little scenes, but above 
all animals. Interesting are the great Parthian faience 
vases with relief-decorations of Mesopotamia, of the 
Ist and IId centuries. The Museum is among the con- 
tributors to the great Persian exhibition which was 
opened in London in January. 

In the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett we find exhibits of 
its new acquisitions and a little but graceful show of 
rococo copper-prints. Among the new acquisitions 
there is a book-miniature on golden ground by the well- 
known German book-painter Berthold Furtmeyr of 
Regensburg. A number of old German, Italian and 
Dutch wood-engravings and pen-drawings and a series 
of illustrations of Rousseau’s works, being copper- 
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prints after Moreau le Jeune, are also shown. The 
great influence of Rembrandt on his contemporaries 
shows in a copper-print of Vaillant (Lille, Amsterdam) 
representing a young man reading. The rococo exhibi- 
tion contains German, Italian, French and English 
prints. It is interesting to see how many engravers 
worked after the pictures and designs of Watteau. In 
this exhibition we find ten of them, among them the 
well-known painter Francois Boucher who engraved 
wall-paintings designed by Watteau. Then there are 
English mezzotints, including the famous moralizing 
scenes by Hogarth. Among the German prints there 
are illustrations by Daniel Chodowiecki, and among 
the Italians views by the two Canaletti. 


Dora LANDAU. 


“SUSPEND JUDGMENT” 


When the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor in 1898, Captain Sigsbee sent a cable to the 
Navy Department describing the disaster and asking 
every American to “suspend judgment” until the facts 
became established. Out of Mexico today comes many 
a curious, interesting and often sensational dispatch to 
the press. The most recent one which seems worthy 
any attention, was sent by the Associated Press from 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Mexico, in October. It reports that 
some “wandering Turkish merchants” declare they 
found a sort of lost tribe speaking something akin to 
Arabic, knowing nothing of Spanish or any of the In- 
dian dialects, and displaying “none of the Maya 


WOoOopDEN SCULPTURE FROM WEST AFRICA IN THE BERLIN-DAHLEM MUSEUM, AWAITING DISTRIBUTION TO 
OTHER MUSEUMS. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL LAGER 


The little collection of West African sculpture in 
wood shown on this page is of interest not only because 
of the curious character of the individual pieces, but 
because it represents one of the many such gatherings 
kept in the general Lager or storehouse of the Berlin- 
Dahlem “Garden City” museum group in the German 
capital. To this central storage-hall came all the col- 
lections gathered by German expeditions to all parts of 
the world, and little by little the works are distributed 
to various museums and collections throughout Ger- 
many as they are needed to fill out existing exhibitions. 


characteristics’’ common to the other tribes of the 
State of Chiapas. Maybe! It may rain in Heaven. 
The present writer has bored his way painfully 
through the tangled jungle of Chiapas from end to end 
of that curious State, and been taken by a white 
rancher who had fraternized with all the different 
tribes of Indians for more than twenty years over a 
territory much larger than Chiapas proper. He saw 
natives who understood not one word of Spanish, and 
whose arms consisted of bows and arrows of the most 
primitive sort, flint-tipped weapons and tools, and gar- 
ments (if such things could be called garments) of evil 
smelling skins of animals. He came into personal con- 
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tact with a dozen different tribes and as many dialects, 
or, if you will, “languages’’, some of which cer- 
tainly reminded him of other tongues than either the 
Spanish or the predominant native speech of Mexico’s 
rural centres. But it did not occur to him to jump at 
the conclusion that Arabic influence had been at work 
here, or that the exceedingly shy denizens of the jungle 
fastnesses were anything other than what they are, 
a left-over remnant, isolated and fearful, but still, 
when the competent ethnologist and anthropologist 
have had an opportunity to study them carefully, in all 
probability true descendants of the native American 
whom six centuries of conquest, deprivation, disease 
and the evil communications of the white man have 
a steadily rendering more impotent and more deca- 
ent. 

Believe no news of the sort referred to unless its 
plausibility is given probability by the weight of genu- 
ine scientific opinion and publication. Technical 
announcements of any importance or authority are 
almost never made through the daily press, and it is 
wiser to be skeptical than to be compelled later to root 
out the false impression gained by too ready credence. 
A case in point was the announcement recently made 
in Washington from sources which seemed to be reli- 
ably informed and wholly authoritative, that the great 
cross of Palenque had been defaced by vandals who 
had irretrievably damaged its central portion. An 
urgent demand upon the Department of Monuments 
in Mexico City by the editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
brought back the prompt response that the placque or 
slab, which has for a long time been in the National 
Museum there, had simply required a backing of cement 
on the posterior side, to prevent it from further deteri- 
oration. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY makes every pos- 
sible effort to give its subscribers authoritative state- 
ments, and it asks only that the public follow Captain 
Sigsbee’s wise suggestion and “‘suspend judgment” 
as to the value and truth of any announcement not 
appearing in periodicals of recognized standing in the 
scientific world. As a number of more or less startling 
“finds’’ are rather confidently expected to be announced 
soon with a flourish of trumpets, it will be safe to read 
them for their human interest and wait for confirmation 
before believing too implicitly. 


CIRCULATING PICTURE CLUBS 


A press release sent out by the Art Alliance of Phila- 
delphia contains the announcement that it has launched 
a movement to establish circulating picture clubs in all 
the important cities of the United States. 

“The Art Alliance has decided,” says Miss Clara R. 
Mason, executive secretary, “that the circulating pic- 
ture idea is one of the most effective mediums for 
‘getting over’ art to the American people. In other 
words, the plan has brought art within the reach of per- 
sons in moderate circumstances. Anybody may now 
visit the galleries of the Art Alliance Circulating Pic- 
ture Club and borrow one painting and two etchings 
which may be taken home and retained for one month. 
Only a small yearly membership fee is charged for the 
privilege. Attheend of the month members may avail 
themselves of a plan of purchase suited to their pocket- 
books, or return the painting or etching and exchange 
it for another. 

“All of the pictures in the galleries of the Art Alli- 
ance Circulating Picture Club are by distinguished 
American artists. The purpose of the club is to pro- 
mote American art in American homes. Philadelphia 
is the first city in the world to have a circulating picture 
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club of exactly this plan, and the influence of this 
pioneer agency for the distribution of American art in 
pictures is spreading out over the nation.” 

The question that naturally suggests itself is one of 
taste. Such a move as this may be productive of great 
good or prove a dreary fizzle so far as really elevating 
the taste of the lay public is concerned. Who is to be 
the arbiter elegantiarum and decide whether a painting 
is possessed, in addition to its assumed sound technical 
qualities, of that hardly definable but none the less 
indispensable quality of aesthetic worth which alone 
can really determine its permanent value? If we can 
have this, the outlook is encouraging; but if the Art 
Alliance, or any other organization in any place, is con- 
cerned merely with endeavoring to uplift the public 
by means of good technique which concerns itself with 
either the trite or the stupid, the plan will stultify 
rather than improve public morals in art. 


Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale Univer- 
sity, Director of the American School of Prehistoric Re- 
search, was elected President of the American Anthro- 
pological Association at the annual meeting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, December 29-31. 


THE MUNICH MUSIC FESTIVAL THIS YEAR 


In accordance with old tradition the operatic sched- 
ule for the Munich festival plays in 1931, as arranged 
by the Administration of the Bavarian State Theatres, 
under the direction of Hans Knappertsbusch, will be 
based on Wagner and Mozart performances. Two 
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operas previously not contained in the program will be 
added: Wagner’s Tristan and Mozart’s Idomeneo. The 
latter work will be given in the Residenz Theatre, 
where 150 years ago it had its premiére. 

The Wagner-Mozart series will begin July 18, three 
days earlier than usual, with a performance of Die 
Meistersinger in the Prinz Regent Theatre, and will 
terminate August 19. During this series, there will be 
given Meistersinger, Ring of the Nibelungs, Parsifal, 
Lohengrin, and Tristan by Wagner, and the following 
Mozart operas: Figaro, Cosi fan Tutte, Don Giovanni, 
Magic Flute and Idomeneo. 

After this cycle, there will follow two performances 
of Palestrina by Hans Pfitzner on August 21 and 24, 
and two of Rosenkavalier by Richard Strauss on August 
23 and 25. Pfitzner himself will conduct Palestrina and 
Strauss will direct Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte. 

Dramatic performances during the Munich festival 
weeks will consist mainly of works of the classics under 
direction of Alfons Pape: in the National Theatre a 
Schiller cycle with prominent guest performers, and 
Hebbel’s Nibelungen, both parts; in the Residenz 
Theatre, a series of Shakespeare plays. There will be 
24 dramatic performances beginning August 8 and 
ending September 1. 


AN “ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY TOUR” 


A summer itinerary for foreign travel which aims 
to select places that of themselves and by their 
environment and art treasures add most generously to 
the traveller’s store of delightful memories has been 
arranged by Mrs. Mitchell Carroll, President of the Art 
and Archaeology League, Assistant Secretary of the 
Archaeological Society of Washington, Lecturer in 
Archaeology at George Washington University, and 
member of the Executive Council of the Society of 
Woman Geographers. This itinerary may be followed 
in whole or in part and others planned for those desiring 
to travel alone or in groups. It is to begin with England 
in June, including Cornwall and Devon, Stonehenge in 
time for the ceremonial rites of the modern Druids at 
dawn June 24th, Bath, famous in Roman times, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon for the Shakespeare Festival and London, 
with its Art Exhibit at Burlington House. Paris invites 
every one to her International Overseas Exposition 
which promises to take the visitor around the world in 
one day. Next, in Geneva, the prehistoric Lake Dwell- 
ers share interest with the League of Nations. 


But the heart of the plan is the Odyssey cruise from 
Venice, July 10, visiting the Dalmatian coast towns 
Corfu and Ithaca, of Odyssey fame, inland to Olympia, 
onward to Crete and Rhodes, through the Agean islands 
to Troy and Constantinople, and returning by Mt. 
Athos, Athens and inland sites—Corinth, Mycenae, 
Delphi,—names to conjure with. Afterward, there will 
be an extension trip through Virgil’s Italy, the Etruscan 
towns, southern France and the Pyrenees, the Chateaux 
on the Loire and Paris. 

[Details may be had by addressing Mrs. Carroll at 
this office. While ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY assumes no 
responsibility whatever for this or any other private 
enterprise, it has investigated the conditions and the 
promoters of the tour, and knows them to be respon- 
sible —Ed.] 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
the leaders of archaeology in America 
are connected with the Institute in 
many ways. In Athens and Rome 
Germans and Americans work side by 
side. Friendly relations exist between 
those working on the American and 
German excavations in Egyptian 
Thebes, on Palestine’s soil, in Asia 
Minor and Greece. American patrons 
have made it possible, in these difficult 
years, for the German Institute to com- 
plete its splendid library in Rome by 
replacing the works lost during the 
War, and to continue the excavations 
of Athens’ most famous gateway which 
led from the city to the Academy and 
Eleusis. The newest find of this ex- 
pedition is a tombstone decorated on 
both sides with a lioness. But then, 
America may look with pride on her 
splendid Archaeological Institute of 
America, which, in its various parts, 
covers the entire archaeology of Europe, 
the Orient and America—an institu- 
tion which the German Institute is 
affiliated with in a most friendly way. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SPECIAL GERMAN 
NUMBER 


As announced last month, the entire contents of this 
Special German Number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
with the exception of the Book Critiques and part of 
the Notes and Comments Departments, were written 
in Germany for this issue at the special request of the 
editor. ‘The scholars under whose signatures the vari- 
ous articles appear are all widely known and write with 
full authority. 

Dr. Wolfgang Mejer (The Origin and Development of 
German Cities), is the City Librarian of the great munici- 
pal library of Berlin, and one of the best known among 
the younger German art-historians. 

In Dr. G. Rodenwaldt (The German Archaeologicai 
Institute) we have the present President of The Archae- 
ological Institute of Germany, successor of a distin- 
guished line of scholarly archaeologists in that com- 
manding position, and one of Germany’s leading au- 
thorities on ancient art. 

Harvard University knows Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Paul 
Clemen very well indeed, since he was Exchange Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge in 1907-1908. Today he holds the 
chair of history of art at Bonn University. It was the 
late Professor Kuno Francke, Director of the Germanic 
Museum at Harvard, who first suggested to ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY that Professor Clemen’s work would 
make a notable addition to these pages because of his 
broad scholarship and well-known authority in all 
branches of art-history, and especially with regard to 
the development and style of European cathedrals. 
This he amply proves in his present article on German 
Cathedrals. Professor Clemen is also an authority and 
has written muck on modern American art; but his 
chief fame rests upon his knowledge of the history of 
Rhenish art. His works on religious art take high place 
for their authority and wide scope. 

The author of A Trip Through the Rococo, Dr. Max 
Osborn, is a well-known writer on German art and 
literature. He is also the publisher of the Jahresbe- 
richte fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte, or the Newer 
German Literature Annual. 

Another author who deals largely with art is Dr. Otto 
Baumgard, whose Art Treasures of the Lower Rhineland 
in this number gives a fascinating picture. Dr. Baum- 
gard’s specialty is German art-history up to the 19th 
century. 

In every instance in this special issue ART AND AR- 
CHAEOLOGY has been fortunate in securing the principal 
authority as the author of each particular article. In 
the case of the Berlin Museums’ Centenary this is es- 
pecially the case, since the author, Prof. Dr. Wilhelm 
Waetzold, is the Director General of the great State 
Museums system in Berlin, and consequently his utter- 
ance is in detail as well as in general, and of the highest 
importance as giving a broad and all-inclusive survey 
of the subject. Before assuming his present post, Dr. 
Waetzold was a professor at the University of Halle, 
and is the author of a number of distinguished treatises 
and volumes on art subjects. 

Some Castles on the Rhine comes from the pen of the 
man who, more than anyone else in Germany, has 
saved the ancient castles for posterity. Bodo Ebhardt, 
besides being an architect by profession, is the editor of 
Der Burgwart, a magazine of mediaeval architecture, 
and founder of the association for the preservation of 
German castles. His words, therefore, have not only 
the convincing quality of entire familiarity with his 
chosen field, but_behind them lies the fact that Herr 
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Ebhardt has himself rebuilt many ancient palaces and 
castles, doing the work first and then writing exten- 
sively of it afterward. 

Finally, in the Notes and Comments Department, 
an agreement has been reached with the well-known 
international art correspondent, Dr. Dora Landau, to 
furnish ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY with monthly letters 
covering the activities of the German art world. In the 
present issue two of these letters have been combined, 
and others will follow regularly in future issues through- 
out the year. Dr. Landau is also correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor, International Studio and 
other American newspapers and magazines. 


BABYLONIAN LION AT YALE 


A remarkable example of ancient art, one of Baby- 
lon’s lions, beautifully constructed of enamelled tiles, 
has just been secured by the gallery of Fine Arts of 
Yale University. In the days of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
reigned in 605-562 B. C., this lion formed part of the 
decorative scheme of the sacred way of the city. A 
German archaeologist, Robert Koldewey, unearthed 
this procession-street in 1899 and found numerous 
fragments of molded and colored tiles. It developed 
that these fragments placed together formed realistic 
figures of lions in relief. 

A portion of the Babylonian walled thoroughfare 
which witnessed many processions in honor of the god 
Marduk has recently been reconstructed in the appro- 
priate section of the State Museums in Berlin. A few 
of the decorations remained unused. ‘Through the 
efforts of Professors P. V. C. Baur and M. I. Rostovt- 
zeff of Yale, the University was able to secure one of 
them from the German authorities. The lion now in 
New Haven is in an excellent state of preservation in 
spite of the fact that it was fashioned by a Babylonian 
artist more than 2500 years ago. The figure of the 
animal is depicted upon a background of blue enamelled 
tiles, approximately seven feet long and three and one- 
half feet wide, with an orange-colored border at the 
base. The body of the lion is white and the mane 
orange. Realism in pose of head, body, legs and tail 
characterize this original production of what is re- 
garded as the climax of Babylonian art in enamelled 
tile relief. So far as is known, Yale University is the 
first American institution which has been able to se- 
cure one of these lions. 


Press dispatches from Bogota, Colombia, report that 
the Spanish city of Toro Viejo, founded June 3, 1573, 
by Don Francisco de Larraga under charter of the 
Colony of Nueva Granada, and once famous for its 
gold mines, has been located by two engineers. The 
still rich alluvial gold workings were the goal of the 
party. Traces of platinum and of oil promise a larger 
material reward than had been anticipated. But the 
explorers also discovered lances and other Spanish 
weapons, armor, primitive guns, nails, cooking utensils, 
and, at some depth in the abandoned mines, some of the 
stone tools of the original Indian miners. The ruins 
lie some 100 miles inland from Chirambira Point, in a 
heavy jungle of hardwood, cacao, and rubber trees in 
the mountains of the Department of Choco, most 
northerly of the Pacific provinces. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Handbuch der Westafrikanishen Plastik. Vol.I. 
By Eckart von Sydow. Pp. XII, 494. 10 plates. 
Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), A.-G., Beriin, 
1930. Paper, 4o g.mks.; half-leather, 50 g.mks. 


There has recently developed much interest 
not only in the representations of negroes and 
Aethiopians in art as shown by Mrs. G. H. 
Beardsley’s The Negro in Greek and Roman 
Civilization (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore) 
but also in the sculptures done by negroes and 
Africans. This German volume of Von Sydow, 
however, seeks for the first time to present a 
complete picture of the plastic art of the 
African people. It limits itself to West Africa 
and the next volume will deal with the other 
regions of Africa. It is a learned and original 
volume based on material in numerous Euro- 
pean museums in Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland and England. 
The main value of the book is in its detailed 
assembly of a tremendous amount of museum 
and literary material but it is a matter for re- 
gret that more illustrations could not be used. 
The ten plates reproduce some very bizarre 
but vivacious sculptures, and whet our appetite 
for more. Davip M. ROBINSON. 


The Pueblo Potters. A study of Creative 
Imagination in Primitive Art. By Ruth L. 
Bunzel. Pp. 134. 38 plates. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. New York. 1929. $10. 


Science views art as a subject of inquiry to 
which are to be applied certain methods of re- 
search. The results are a contribution to the 
origin and development of art. It is not to be 
thought that there is anything forbidding in 
the published results of this research. On the 
contrary, it marks the opening up of new 
avenues of thought that are broadening if not 
on the line of aesthetic appreciation—now the 
superficial approach to the phenomenon. Miss 
Bunzel has examined scientifically the art of 
the Pueblo potter, whose imperishable deco- 
rated shards have added largely to the human 
layer of the earth’s crust. She collected her 
data at first-hand from the present followers of 
the ancient art, spending several seasons in the 
Southwest. Her work is the first serious and 
detailed study in the field. An especial feature 
of Miss Bunzel’s work are the illustrations in 
color of design-elements on Hopi and Zufii 
pottery. WALTER HouGu. 


The Traveler's Book of Verse. Edited by 
Frederick E. Emmons and T. W. Huntington, 
Jr. Pp. xvii, 406. 9 plates. Henry Holt and 
Co., New York. 1928. $2.50. 


If one should paraphase a line from Bliss Car- 
man in the present volume, he could say “‘we 
travelled empty-headed,”’ at least so far as the 
poetic suggestions of the overseas world con- 
cern most of us. Long ago Dr. Emmons recog- 
nized and deprecated the material attitude of 
the thoughtless tourist. He knew, too, how 
important a factor in culture suggestion is. So 
he and Mr. Huntington struck at the roots of 
superficial interest and a hasty acceptance of 
that very defective witness, the human eye, by 
compiling a comprehensive anthology of the 
poetic thoughts of the centuries as they were 
inspired by the art and architecture, natural 
scenery, history and great figures of the Old 
World. Not all the poems are of the first rank, 
quite naturally; but they are all stimulating to 
novice and old traveler alike, and under the 
spell of their power much is added to the 

urope of the eye and the ear. Excellent 
prefatory notes to many poems increase mate- 
rially the reader’s enjoyment, and the inclusion 
of nine full-page illustrations adds yet further 
zest. All the old favorites are here, from 
Catullus down the years through Beaumont 
and Shakespeare to Edgar A. Guest. It is a 
book worth carrying to Europe. 

ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs. 


Horace’s Sabine Farm. (Edited by Giuseppe 
Lugli.) Translated by Gilbert Bagnani. Pp. 71. 
16 plates, 2 maps. Editore Luciano Morpurgo, 
Via Dora 1. Rome. Price 8 lire. 


All lovers of Horace who journey to Italy 
are of course eager to visit the poet’s Sabine 
Farm. Today this is quite easy to do, as the 
farm is but a few miles from Tivoli and acces- 
sible by a very good road. Furthermore, all 
doubts as to its proper location have been set 
at rest through recent investigations. 

This little book by Professor Lugli, well 
known as a scholar and archaeologist, will 
serve as a very satisfactory guide to the Sabine 
Farm and its beautiful surroundings. The 
text is clear and the illustrations excellent as 
well as appropriate. The book can easily be 
slipped into a side pocket. 

H. R. FArRcLoucu. 
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ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Culture 
History 
The Arts 


The Market Square 
in Hildesheim 


Splendid heritage of the ages! The great art periods — Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque and Rococo—and the moderns of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These live today in the streets and 
squares of Germany's beautiful medieval towns and her great modern 
cities. The museums and galleries, palaces and castles, house marvelous 
treasures of the arts of every period and every country —from pre- 
historic times to contemporary achievements; from the first manifesta- 
tions of consciousness by primitive man to the art of the Machine Age. 
The Roman excavations at Trier would alone reward a trip to Germany. 
Libraries filled with rare volumes. Old book and art shops where the © 
traveler may browse, and chat pleasantly with his host. Berlin, Dresden, * 
Munich. Honest prices, no visa fee, no landing charges. Write ‘ 
on margin for Illustrated Booklet No. 77. GERMAN TOURIST IN- 7 
FORMATION OFFICE, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. j 
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